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SOME FORGOTTEN OPERAS. 
By Prorgessor E. Prout, Mus.D. 


To the musician whose sympathies are not limited 
to the works of one particular age or school, but 
who can appreciate all that is good in his art, 
wherever it may be found, it is a source of much 
pleasure to turn aside from time to time into what 
may be termed the bypaths of music, and to study 
works which have formerly been popular, but 
which from various causes—most frequently, per- 
haps, from changes in public taste, than which 
few things are more fickle—are now consigned to 
more or less complete oblivion, and of which only 
the names, and not always those, are known to 
the average amateur, or even professional. Speak- 
ing from personal experience, I may say that, in 
the not too frequent hours of my leisure, one of 
my chief enjoyments is to take down from my 
shelves some old score which there is little or no 
chance of my ever hearing, and to read it through. 
By this means I have become acquainted with a 
great deal of extremely beautiful music, which to 
most people is entirely unknown, and I have often 
deeply regretted that it should be so utterly for- 
otten, and, to all appearance, banished finally 
rom the concert-room or the stage, as the case 
may be. As it is probable that there may be 
many of my readers who feel the same interest 
in the music of the past as I do, I propose from 
time to time, as opportunity offers, to give an 
account in these columns of some of the more 
interesting of these often unjustly neglected 
works, confining myself for the present to operas. 
I shall notice nothing of an earlier date than the 
latter part of the eighteenth century; for the 
operas of Handel and his contemporaries, whether 
German, French, or Italian, possess at the present 
day nothing beyond a historical interest. 

f the enormous mass of music produced dur- 
ing the last hundred and fifty years, how small! 
a percentage has survived! If we except the 
works of the very greatest masters, who may be 
reckoned among the immortals, the very names 
of the chief compositions of many who in their 
day were the leaders, sometimes even the pioneers, 
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of their art are now forgotten. To speak only 
of distinguished composers for the stage, how 
many of my readers can at once name an opera 
by any of the following:—Philidor, Monsigny, 
Grétry, Dalayrac, Lesueur, Berton, Catel, Isouard, 
among French musicians; Paisiello, Sarti, Sac- 
chini, Piccinni, Salieri, Paer (Italians); Lortzing, 
Marschner, Winter, Hasse, Weigl, Vogler (Ger- 
mans)? All these were in their day men of more 
or less eminence, and many of them occupied 
positions fully equal to those held by the leading 
opera composers of to-day; yet, if we except 

arschner, and possibly Lortzing, there is hardly 
one name in the above lon Fane a I could 
easily have enlarged it—which is ever, so far ag 
I know, to be seen on the bill of a theatre, ex- 
cepting when occasionally some historical “ re- 
vival’”’ is given, to commemorate the centenary 
of the birth or death of a composer. None but 
works of the very highest order of genius can 
survive the destroying tooth of time. 

The tendency of music at the present day is in 
the direction of complexity ; the modern composer 
is too often afraid to be natural lest he should be 
considered commonplace ; his harmony is charged 
with discords, harsh at times even to ugliness ; 
if he writes for the orchestra, nothing less than 
a gigantic score will meet his requirements. Much 
current criticism appears to be written from this 
point of view; I have read of the “childish sim- 
plicity ’’ of Mozart, and have even seen the ex- 
quisitely piquant and highly finished orchestration 
of Auber described as “old-fashioned”?! Let me 
not be misunderstood. I am not advocating a 
return to the style of a hundred years ago; that 
is impossible, even were it desirable. I can enjoy 
the scores of Die Walkiire and of Gounod’s or 
Berlioz’s Faust, without thereby lessening my 
admiration for Figaro or Les Deux Journées. Yet 
surely in this age of storm and stress, it is both 
interesting and profitable to cast a glance back- 
ward from time to time, and not to forget entirely 
those older masters who contributed, each in his 
measure, to build up modern music. 

The series of papers which I am contemplating 
will therefore be retrospective ; the works noticed 
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will be of various schools, and of various styles. 
I do not propose to adopt any chronological order ; 
for the list I have made of operas, which on 
various grounds deserve notice, is not yet com- 
plete. ut I hope to be able to interest my 
readers in many old works of which they probabl 
know no more than the names. I shall begin wit 
one of the masterpieces of French “opéra 
comique.” 


1.—Borepiev’s “JEAN DE Paris.” 


Adrien Boieldieu (born 1775, died 1834,) was, as 
my readers are doubtless aware, one of the most 
prominent of French composers for the stage dur- 
ing the early part of the last century. He wrote 
between twenty and thirty operas, mostly for 
Paris, but some fur St. Petersburg, where he 
resided from 1803 to 1810. In this country his 
music is hardly at all known; though some few 
of my readers may perhaps be acquainted with the 
overtures to Le Calife de Bagdad and La Dame 
Blanche. But the last named work still keeps the 
stage in France, and Jean de Paris does so in 
Germany, or at any rate did so till a comparatively 
recent time. But the rest of the long list of 
Boieldieu’s operas are entirely unknown except to 
the few who interest themselves in the past as 
well as in the present. It is a pity that this 
should be so, for they contain much delightful 
music, and it is possible that in the course of these 
apers I may notice others besides that which 
orms the subject of the present article. 

Jean de Paris, the first opera which Boieldieu 
wrote after his return from Russia, was produced 
in Paris on April 4th, 1812. It has the advantage 
of an excellent libretto written by St. Just, who 
also wrote the books of some other operas of 
Boieldieu. Before proceeding to analyze the work, 
it should be said, for the sake of those readers 
who may not know the exact meaning attached 
to the title “opéra comique,” that this is not 
necessarily equivalent to our term “comic opera,’ 
though frequently, as in the present work, humor- 
ous scenes are met with. he real meaning of 
“opéra comique’”’ is opera with spoken dialogue, 
as distinguished from “grand opéra,” in which 
the whole of the dialogue is sung. The combina- 
tion of spoken dialogue with music has been ob- 
jected to as unnatural; but surely it is just as 
natural as the singing of an entire play. For the 
lighter class of drama continuous music is out of 
place. Fancy the effect of one of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas, if the whole of Mr. Gilbert’s 
sparkling and witty dialogue were set as recitative, 
or even in the style of Die Meistersinger! Some 
of Auber’s operas (among others Fra Diavolo and 
Le Domino Noiry have been provided with recita- 
tives, and made into “grand operas” for per- 
formance at Covent Garden; but much of their 
charm is lost thereby, and their true character is 
altogether changed. It is as if one loaded the 
wings of a butterfly, and expected it to hover as 
gracefully as before among the flowers. 

The overture to Jean de Paris is one of Boiel- 
dieu’s most characteristic and most effective 
orchestral preludes. It is in the same classical 
form that we see in the overtures of Mozart, 
Beethoven, or Weber, and consists of an introduc- 
tory andante followed by a spirited allegro. The 








former opens very quietly with the following 
graceful theme :— 
No 






>a. 
Andante con moto. 






















































































After a full close at the sixteenth bar, a new idea, 
of a more lively character, is introduced by wind 
instruments alone :— 





No. 2 






































This is the only subject in the overture which is 
found in the opera itself; it is taken from the 
Page’s song in the first act. The andante now 
under notice is extended to forty-three bars, and 
leads, without a full close, into the alleqro, which 
begins with a busy passage for viola and violon- 
cello in octaves :— 
No. 3. 

Allegro con moto. 
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This extract is immediately continued by the 
violins, much use being made in the course of the 
movement of the scale passage with which the 
subject begins. The theme for the wind (No. 2) 
is also introduced more than once in this allegro. 
A very lively, I might almost say “jolly,” tutti, 
containing a bold and unexpected modulation to 
A flat, leads up to the second subject, which com- 
mences with a dialogue between the first violins 
and the violoncellos :— 

















On this follows a theme of more sustained cantabile 
character :— 



































I must not dwell too long on this delightful ‘and 
melodious overture, the chief characteristic of 
which is a light-hearted gaiety, admirably fore- 
shadowing the amusing work which it introduces. 
I can only wonder that it is so entirely neglected. 





In more than one respect it is excellently suited 
for amateur orchestras; it is by no means too 
difficult for them, and it is not scored for a very 
large band, there being no trombones, and only 
two horns. 

The scene of the opera is laid in Navarre. 
When the curtain rises for the first act, we see 
the dining hall of a country inn. The innkeeper, 
Pedrigo, his daughter, Lorezza, and the servants, 
male and female, are busy preparing the room 
for guests. They sing a pretty chorus “ Travail- 
lons, allons, pomt de negligence,’ after which 
we learn from a conversation between Pedrigo 
and Lorezza that the Princess of Navarre, a young 
widow and sister of the King, is expected at any 
moment, and that her steward, the Grand Senes- 
chal, has retained the whole inn four days before, 
for her and her suite. She has been staying at 
her country estate, and is passing the inn on het 
way back to the capital, Pampeluna, where the 
King wishes her to make her choice among the 
numerous suitors for her hand. A page, Olivier, 
enters, and a delightful trio is heard, in which he 
asks for a room, or at least for refreshment, as 
he is too fatigued to go further. Pedrigo, a man 
who has no thought beyond his own interest, 
harshly refuses him, in spite of the intercession of 
his daughter, who is attracted by the handsome 
young stranger. The whole music of this trio is 
most charming, and thoroughly dramatic, though 
the effects are obtained by very simple means. 
The theme of the opening symphony- 


No, 6, Allegro assai. 








is largely made use of in this movement, as also 
is a subsidiary phrase that shortly follows :— 
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One is tempted to quote largely from this sparkhng 
trio, which must be most effective in performance ; 
but I must pass on. Olivier says he must wait 
for his master, and when asked his master’s name 
replies, “Jean de Paris.’ The innkeeper says 
that he may be Jean de Paris as much as he likes, 
but all the same he will have to lodge elsewhere 
A servant enters, saying that a number of led 
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horses have arrived, and asks into which stable he 
shall put them. “ Into those prepared for them, of 
course,” says Pedrigo; “no doubt they are part 
of the Princess’s equipage!’’ “That is not the 
name on the horse-cloths,’’ says the servant. 
“Whom do they belong to?”’ asks Pedrigo. “To 
Jean de Paris,’ is the reply. Olivier explains that 
his master is fond of Gabe, and often comes on 
foot by cross-roads, sending on his horses in ad- 
vance. A very amusing scene follows. Pedrigo 
becomes more and more obsequious, as the impor- 
tance of Monsieur Jean de Paris becomes manifest, 
and first thinks he can arrange to give him a 
little smoky room near the kitchen, to which 
Olivier says that his master is not particular, and 
the room will do. Lorezza rushes in, saying, 
“Father, here are such a lot of people on foot 
and on horseback! we don’t know where to put 
them.’”’ Pedrigo says to Olivier, “I told 


you I 
was expectin 


a number of travellers,’ but Lor- 
ezza adds, “ They tell me they are the servants of 
Jean de Paris.” Pedrigo now decides to give up 
his own room on the entresol for the new arrivals, 
and asks Olivier who this gentleman is, to travel 
with such a retinue. “Oh!” says Olivier, “that 
is nothing yet ; just wait till he comes! y mas- 
ter has his own style of travelling.’”’ This intro- 
duces Olivier’s song: 


“Lorsque mon maitre est en voyage 
C’est superbe en vérité ; 
Quel train brillant, quel équipage, 
Dans sa marche quelle gaite,’’ etc. 


in which he describes the grand state with which 
his master travels. This air is a masterpiece of 
musical comedy, and is not unworthy to be com- 
pared with the best movements of similar character 
in the operas of Mozart; it may indeed be said 
that there is some affinity of style—I will not say 
“resemblance ’’—to the first part of “ Madamina’”’ 
in Don Giovanni. It commences, after a short 
orchestral prelude, thus :— 


No. 8. 


Allegro molto 


OLIVIER. 
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The page gives a description of his master’s 
retinue—the crowd of servants, the horses, car- 
riages, baggage wagons, etc., that accompany 
him. At the words 


“ Vient ensuite notre musique, 
Superbe, et méme magnifique ; 
Car elle fait un tel fracas 
Que souvent on ne s’entend pas,”’ 


the subject (No. 2) already quoted from the over- 
ture is heard. Many of the composers of to-day 
would probably have set the last two lines given 
above with a realistic accompaniment of all possi- 
ble noise ; Boieldieu, I think with truer art, has 
attempted nothing of the kind; he reserves his 
full orchestra for the actual entrance of Jean, and 
does not introduce it for a mere description of 
his suite. The following phrase :— 


























occurs more than once, as a kind of refrain, in the 
course of this charming song. 

Pedrigo is more than ever impressed by 
Olivier’s description of his master’s grandeur ; 
and when Olivier says, “He will be close behind 
his equipage ; get the room on the entresol ready as 
soon as possible!’’ the innkeeper answers, “ Wait, 
wait! I have been thinking that your master will 
only stay to dinner ; it would be the very devil if 
my other travellers happened to come just then. 
So I don’t see why, instead of putting M. Jean 
de Paris in this entresol, where it would be very 
close, I should not lodge him on the first floor in 
the large room.’ This is settled; and Pedrigo, 
naturally curious as to the rank and condition of 
Jean; questions the page, and is not a little sur 
prised to learn that a man who travels in such 
splendid state is only a bourgeois of Paris. 


(To be concluded.) 
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MENDELSSOHN. 


Ir is generally to be noticed that the swiftest, if not the most 
lasting, successes emanate from personal character combined 
with favourable environment. Mendelssohn’s meteor-like 
career is a striking example of this. During his brief life of 
thirty-eight years he achieved such phenomenal success as 
perhaps has been accorded to very few mortals, and certainly 
to no musician worthy of the name. From his childhood 
upwards he was uninterruptedly féted as a personality, a 
= acomposer and a conductor, and his death was acknow- 
edged to be a universal loss to the whole musical world. The 
elements which contributed to his popularity were as manifest 
as they were manifold. Good birth, charm of manner and 
appearance, social entourage, all seemed to conspire in his 
favour. Happily so, for his nature was essentially not of that 
calibre which can rise supreme over adverse circumstances, 
and struggle to great achievements against overwhelming 
odds. It happened, however, that Mendelssohn was born 
in the midst of elegance and affluence, if not of actual luxury. 
He was the child of intellectual cultivated parents, who from 
the outset gladly supplied his gifts with every possible 
encouragement and advantage which money and position 
could procure, and Mendelssohn amply repaid them for their 
efforts. 

He became a reflex of his surroundings, and wrote music 
such as one would expect from a refined, cultivated gentle- 
man; whilst his inherent, racial instincts, reined in from 
assuming any undue proportions of vulgar greed, nevertheless 
taught him how to seize and utilize his opportunities. It 
cannot be denied that he had a very keen appreciation for 
the beautiful, under certain aspects. He loved the sunny 
side of nature. Spring days, the scent of violets or lilac, a 
bunch of roses, the merry peal of a child’s laughter, the sight 
of a pretty girl, the soft humming of some velvety bee, all 
conveyed to him extremely pleasurable sensations, which 
we can readily interpret in his “‘ Songs without Words,”’ in 
his delicate caprices and fantasias, or in his delightful songs 
and vocal duets, such as ‘‘ I know a bank,” “ The Garland,” 
or “ Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges.”” How exquisitely dainty 
and appropriate again is his “* Midsummer Night’s Dream ” 
music, in which he just caught the elfish revelry of Shake- 
speare’s fairy creations. 

But the gloom of autumn, the moaning of winds, the 
bleak cheerlessness of winter rain did not stimulate his 
fancy, or awaken his imagination. He was throughout a 
fair weather traveller, and the impressions of his various 
foreign tours as exemplified in the “ Hebrides ” oyerture, or 
the Scottish and Italian symphonies, suggest the idea that 
if he did occasionally watch the grandeur of a storm breaking 
over land or sea, he did so from the sheltering recesses of a 
comfortable hotel. Such perturbing elements as thunder or 
lightning were not his forte, and even as his outlook upon 
nature, so was his outlook upon life. He never dissipated 
a single moment of his bright young existence in groping 
after the unattainable. , Instead of sighing for the possession 
of some impossible moon, he cheerfully contented himself 
with the best lamps at hand, and laboured quietly by their 
mild rays. Those alternating flashes of bright hope or blank 
despair, those ups and downs common to the generality of 
highly-wrought temperaments, alike the inspiration and the 
misery of their tormented victim, were unknown to Men- 
delssohn. His was a most congenial nature to live with, 
which cannot, as a rule, be said of genius. Neither has the 
least breath of suspicion ever assailed his domestic life. He 
married early a woman who bestowed upon him tie tenderest 
love and comprehension, which he fully reciprocated—they 
sheltered each other in their mutual affection. 

Mendelssohn habitually shunned all that was painful or 
gruesome. For the allurements of evil, with its aftermath 
of remorse, grief, shame, he had neither sympathy nor pity. 
Yet these qualities, so excellent in themselves, appreciably 
tended to limit him. Of the manly courageous realities of 
suffering which seem to throb again and again through the 
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music of a Beethoven, for instance, he had no conception. 
He contrived to flutter and skim over the surface of life’s 
vicissitudes, sucking in its sweets and eschewing the bitter 
gall of its tragedy. Its enigmas and mysteries were a closed 
door for him which, in his calm equanimity, henever attempted 
to open. Neither was he ever attracted by violent emotional 
tendencies exhibited by others. It is noteworthy that of his 
four contemporaries at the piano, Chopin, Liszt, Thal 

and Hiller, he was inclined to give full precedence to the two 
latter. His limitations could hardly cause him a moment of 
unrest, for it never so much as dawned upon him that there 
could be an inner “ Holy of Holies,” into which he might not 
enter. Once, and once only, did he catch a glimpse of divine 
sublimity, and that was when he wrote his “ Elijah.” One 
need not, however, infer from this for an instant that 
Mendelssohn was conceited, or grossly inflated with a con- 
sciousness of his own importance. On the contrary, he 
remained to the end singularly unspoilt by flattery. 

It did not occur to him that art of itself could possibly have 
any nobler function than to please—to please, indeed, was his 
highest principle of action, from which he never swerved— 
and he was so blissfully organized, that in pleasing his audience, 
he was equally able to honestly please himself. Had Mendels- 
sohn been a painter, he might have painted pictures of the 
type which one associates with the name of John Everett 
Millais —peaceful landscapes, portraits of high-born women, 
or of bright-eyed, tenderly-nurtured children. Pictures with 
no deeply tragic, soul-stirring or mystical import, but still of 
true artistic merit, thanks to their healthiness and purity, as 
well as to their absolute truth of delineation in their own 
peculiar sphere. 

Or had he turned to poetry, he might have beena Tennyson. 
In prose he ‘vould have written delightful novels, secure of a 
monopoly of appreciative and well-educated readers. As it 
was, he was a musician, and scored signaYly in displaying a 
fund of personal magnetism and fascination, which might 
otherwise have been lost to the general public, had he turned 
his talents to literature or painting, and worked quietly, 
screened off from the public gaze. To say that Mendelssohn 
had but little capacity for suffering is to admit that he could 
never experience those exquisite throes of happiness almost 
akin to pain, which are the heritage of every truly profound 
nature. Hence his predominating quality is a calm level of 
unruffled contentment. Listen to any one of his compositions. 
They never soar or descend with bursts and ecstasies of 
emotion, bat rather glide on like some rippling streamlet, 
flecked with sunbeams; but with all that, we are fain to 
acknowledge that this very monotony of style entitles 
Mendelssohn to be held in sweet remembrance. It is the 
outcome of a nature upon which were lavished the fairest 
gifts that life can bestow—gifts which their recipient accepted 
and enjoyed with a spirit of reverent gratitude and blithe 
thankfulness. After searching through the length and 
breadth of musical literature, one fails to meet anywhere with 
a more beautiful utterance of thanks for life and being than 
greets us in the “ Lobgesang.” Life did its best for Men- 
delssohn, but it is equally true that he made the very best ot 
life. Nothing is so difficult to bear as a round of continued 
prosperity. Situated as he was, he might so easily have 
allowed his days to slip by in sloth and idle amusement, 
whereas it redounds to his honour and distinction that he was 
unceasingly industrious and pa “ To arrive at any 
good,” he once wrote, “ talent and will-power are required, 
and to prevent our existence from being wasted and dissipated, 
whether our outlook be brilliant or gloomy, there is but one 
safeguard. This is work—constant work. We must work 
daily, hourly. Work is the highest vocation in life.” 

One salient feature in his music is that he never went 
beyond any reasonable possibilities of interpretation, and 
he always exactly understood the exigencies of his medium. 
Thus his songs are eminently vocal, his piano music is essen- 
tially pianistic; in his chamber music the instruments are 
always beautifully balanced, and in his orchestration he had 
a delicate sense of contrast ; his violin concerto may be fairly 
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cited as his most difficult work, yet every violinist loves it 
because it displays the capacities of the player, as well as the 
special beauties of his instrument, with such consummate tact 
and grace. Again, Mendelssohn’s sense of classic form and 
structure was well-nigh perfect—to borrow a term from 
drawing, his perspective was unerring. In this respect, it 
may be that he drew nearer to Bach than has been permitted 
to any other composer. The “ programme” in his day, a 
startling innovation, he approached very carefully; indeed, 
if we take his ‘‘ Reformation ” symphony as a specimen of 
his efforts in this field, the results were decidedly mediocre. 
He fought shy of all abstruse or fanciful “‘ meanings,”’ and was 
slightly nettled when Schumann insisted upon accrediting 
his compositions with a significance of which he himself 
sincerely preferred them to be guileless. With these few 
details before us, it is easy to realise why Mendelssohn ob- 
tained such‘rapid popularity, and that, moreover, in strict 
independence of any notoriety accruing from newspaper 
puffings or newspaper abuse. 

Whilst Wagner and Berlioz were storming and raging in 
vain to obtain a hearing for what the world at oy including 
the critics, pronounced to be hideous absurdities, Mendelssohn 
pursued his tranquil course, and filled the concert halls. 
“* Mendelssohn,” remarked Hans von Biilow, “‘ was not a man 
of the future. He worked and wrote entirely for the present.” 
Who, at the zenith of Mendelssohn’s popularity, would have 
dared to endorse such a verdict? A Wagner or a Berlioz 
could echo the opiniorl, but at the time their utterances, even 
if they obtained a hearing, were doubtless ascribed to jealousy. 

“Mendelssohn’s performances of Beethoven,’ remarked 
Wagner, “ were always based on the purely musical contents 
of the works, and never on their poetic elements, which were 
quite beyond his grasp, otherwise he would have brought 
very different wares to market himself. His very conducting, 
despite its great technical delicacy, always left me discontented 
as to the actual root of the matter. It distinctly left the 
impression that Mendelgsohn did not utter the meaning in- 
tended by Beethoven, simply because he was not sure whether 
Beethoven had any meaning at all, or, if he had, what the 
significance really was. Hence he always held on to the 
letter of the score with the most subtle of musical cleverness, 
akin to those philologists, who, as exponents of the Greek 
poets, invariably point out the literal characters or particles, 
the various readings, etc., while never so much as touching 
upon the esthetic meaning of the works in question. Men- 
delssohn’s serious errors in his conception of the tempi dis- 
played his absolute failure to grasp the inner meaning of a 
composition, and this was perfectly obvious in his tempo for 
the first movement of the Ninth Symphony, which he took 
at such a speed that the whole of it was distorted to the 
exact opposite of what it really is. In this he certainly re- 
vealed himself to me as a very ordinary music monger, and 
I at once perceived why it was that he could never create 
anything different to what he did create.” 

e judgment of Berlioz was more generous and tolerant. 

“ Tl est trés bon garcon, seulement il aime toujours un peu 
trop les morts,” was his definition of Mendelssohn’s inordinate 
respect for conventionality and popular tradition. On one 
occasion the two musicians exchanged bdtons. Berlioz, 
characteristically enough, used a battered stick of oak. 
Equally characteristic of Mendelssohn was his polished ivory 
wand. Berlioz acknowledged the latter thus :— ; 

“Great Cuter MENDELSSOHN,—We have vowed an ex- 
change of tomahawks! Here is mine—a rough emblem ; 
yours, a polished one: Indian squaws and pale-faces love 
ornamented weapons. Be my brother; and when the Great 
Spirit summons us both to hunt in the prairies of departed 
souls, may our warriors lay down our two weapons before the 
gates of the great Council Chamber.” 

It may be urged, perhaps, that the joyful major key of 
Mendelssohn's story dropped suddenly to an abrupt close 
in the minor, since death cut him down in the very midst of 
his triumphs. But was this such a great misfortune for him 
after all? We hardly think it was, unless we are to count life 





literally by its hours and minutes! Another decade, and he 
might have become sensibly conscious of a decided recrudes- 
cence in public opinion, and such a reverse to a man accus- 
tomed as he was to constant praise and adulation might have 
proved an infinitely harder blow to bear than even death 
itself. So carefully nursed a plant would have been utterly 
unable to endure those rude shocks of cruel neglect and 
censure against which the more vigorous, robust natures of a 
Beethoven and a Wagner could fight unremittingly, and could, 
moreover, win their way triumphantly to a glorious recogni- 
tion. 

In our day the tide of Mendelssohn's fame has turned in a 
remarkable fashion. It is true that in the provinces, where 
music is much less of an exotic than in London, promoters of 
choral societies and musical festivals still remain faithful to 
the “ Elijah ” and the “ Hymn of Praise.” But, apart from 
these adherents, the younger school of contemporary musicians 
would seem to have acquired a habit of decrying his music as 
insipid, effeminate, sentimental. To the ears of the present 
generation, his peculiar melodious sweetness and unaffected 
simplicity are apparently musical misdemeanours, amounting 
almost toacrime. Should our children choose to sweep back 
this fickle tidal wave once more, then possibly the true merit 
of Mendelssohn’s genius, neither more nor less, will be finally 
gauged, and his calm serenity, his charm and re his 
finish and symmetry, will be definitely recognized for all they 
are worth. 

His merits may be briefly summarized in a well-worn 
metaphor. He was a diamond of the first water, albeit so 
small that the gem owed much of its brilliance to its irre- 

roachable cutting and setting. Contemporary audiences be- 
ieved him to be a “ Koh-i-noor.” In the present day we are 
guilty of a still grosser error—namely, that of mistaking his 
genuine lustre for the meretricious glitter of paste. 
A. E. Keeton. 





OFFENBACH’S ‘LES CONTES 
D’HOFFMANN.” 


Tue tales of E. T. Hoffmann are celebrated all the world 
over, and his musical articles and early appreciation of the 
genius of Beethoven have won for him @ distinguished place 


among writers on music. In 1851 a fantastic drama by 
MM. Michel Carré and Julius Barbier, entitled ‘‘ Les Contes 
d’Hoffmann,” was produced at the Odéon, Paris. Offen- 
bach’s opera in four acts of the same name, the libretto by 
J. Barbier after the above-named drama, was produced at 
the Opéra Comique, Paris, on February 10th, 1881.- As 
the work is announced for performance during the coming 
season at Covent Garden, a few words concerning the book 
and the music may prove of interest to our readers. 

Several of the Hoffmann tales (‘“‘ Das Majorat,” ‘‘ Klein- 
Zaches,” etc.) have been drawn upon, and Hoffmann himself 
appears on the stage. Soon after the opening he is with some 
boon companions and students in the tavern of the ‘ Nurem- 
burg Cask.” He is in love with Stella, who in the adjoining 
theatre is taking part in a performance of Mozart’s ‘ Don 
Juan.” Each praises his mistress fair, and as Hoffmann 
laughs at them, they ask him who his “ unparagoned ”’ lady 
fair may be. He replies that there are three enchantresses, 
and in Acts 2, 3, 4 each one is presented in a stage tableau. 
In the first (Act 2) Hoffmann falls in love with Olympia, an 
automaton figure, which finally falls to pieces ; in the second, 
with Antonia, daughter of Councillor Crespel, one of Hoff- 
mann’s most charming creations, turned into a vain, selfish 
singer, who thinks more of the favour of the public than of 
Hoffmann who adores her; and in the third, Giulietta, 
“* without heart, without soul,” is none other than Stella, who 
finally appears in her ““ Donna Anna” costume: she swears 
eternal love, but finally goes off leaning on the arm of Lindorf, 
Hoffmann’s rich rival. The purport of the play is to show 
that woman is incapable of serious love. The three tableaux 
set forth, in fact, the three elements of which the “ Ever 
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Womanly,” according to the dramatist, is composed : 
dolldom, vanity, and inconstancy. In a prologue “ The 
Muse”’ appears and begs Hoffmann to abandon earthly 
love and devote himself to art, and his experience tends, 
apparently, in the same direction. 

The music is extremely light, and at times sparkling. 
There are traces of the influence of Mozart, as in the chorus 
before the entry of Antonia in Act 2; also of Gounod and 
Berlioz. There are florid airs for Olympia and Antonia ; 
and it may be here mentioned that the three réles, the two 
mentioned and that of Stella, are taken by the same person, 
thus accentuating the fact that various phases of one and 
the same woman are presented. The light Valse with which 
Act 2 concludes may be mentioned; also the trio in Act 3 
between Crespel, the hypnotising doctor, Miracle, and Hoff- 
mann, a scene which gives opportunity to good acting. 

Offenbach died before the work was produced. He left only 
a pianoforte score, from which Emi'e Guiraud made an orches- 
tral score displaying skill and taste. 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


“La Frrte pe Rotanp” at THE Opéra Comique.—TuHE 
JOACHIM QUARTET. 


On Wednesday, March 16th, M. Carré, faithful to his artistic 

plan of giving an opportunity to every young French com- 

r of merit to begin his theatrical career, presented “ La 

ille de Roland,” a new opera in four acts, the very first com- 

— by M. Henri Rabaud. The libretto is by M. Paul 

errier, taken from the celebrated tragedy of M. Henri de 
Bornier bearing the same title. 

M. Rabaud is a young musician, born in Paris on December 
10th, 1873. He has already composed a first symphony in 
D minor, a second one in E minor, a “ Divertissement sur des 
Chansons Russes””’; an oratorio in four parts; Psalm IV., 
for soli, chorus, and orchestra; a poéme symphonique, 
“ La Procession Nocturne”; another work of the same kind, 
“‘ Tityre, tu patulae recubans ”; an “ Andante et Scherzo,” 
for flute, violin, and piano; and a mixed chorus, “ L’Eté.” 
All these works have been executed in Paris by the different 
Philharmonic societies, and warmly received. 

It is a pity that in his first attempt to write for the 
stage M. Rabaud has chosen a poem complete in itself. 
For nearly thirty years the drama of M. Henri Bornier 
has been played everywhere, and in its original form, 
as conceived by the poet, has produced upon the public the 
peculiar effects belonging to it. I do not understand, as I 
have already said in another letter of mine, why all the young 
composers select with preference the subject of their operas 
among the successful modern dramas, with which the public 
is already satiated; and consequently they do not offer 
the interest of a new dramatic production, so much appre- 
ciated in our days. Again, the plot of “ La Fille de Roland ” 
affords very few dramatic and especially lyric situations to the 
composer. 

Certainly, a dramatist can evolve a new shape out of the 
primitive conception of a drama; and, without preserving 
the episodes or the situations of the original play, can re- 
produce it under a lyric form more suited to music. But in 
the libretto of M. Paul Ferrier there is not the slightest sign of 
this, the transformation not going beyond a superficial hand- 
ling of the subject. The general result is, therefore, an 
ensemble languid, heavy, and dull. The shortening of the 
scenes and the maltreatment of the original verses obstruct 
the freedom of the composer’s imagination. The four acts 
of this new opera may be summed up as follow :— 

Twenty years after the terrible slaughter of Roncevaux, 
the traitor Ganelon lives ignored in a castle in Saxony. 
Having adopted the name of Count Amaury, he is honoured 
by everybody, but in the secret of his heart he weeps over 
his old great crime of having betrayed the glorious Roland. 
He has a son, to whom he has given the most chivalrous 
education. The gallant and brave young warrior rescues a 





Saxon princess pursued by a savage Saxon, and the natural 
consequence is that they fall in love with each other. But 
the princess is the daughter of the glorious Roland, killed 
treacherously at Roncevaux, and the niece of Charlemagne. 
Count Amaury shudders with horror on detecting that 
love. His horrible crime has cast an abyss between his pater- 
nal affection and his son’s happiness. Nobody knows him 
for the moment; but, sooner or later, he will be recognized, 
and the real sufferer then will be his dear son, his Gerald, 
innocent, but tarnished by a shame of which he is quite 
ignorant. In the meantime events go on. All prepara- 
tions are being made to celebrate the wedding of Gerald and 
the princess, when Count Amaury appears. Charlemagne 
recognizes Ganelon, and openly and severely reproaches him 
for the infamous treachery. Ganelon weeps bitterly ; deep 
remorse tears his heart. Charlemagne is moved by Christian 
compassion, and, besides, he loves Gerald, who in a fight 
with a Saracen hero reconquered Roland’s sword, the “ Saint 
Durandel.”” Ganelon, then, may be forgiven by Heaven and 
by the world. Alas! at that moment the Saxon chief, who 
had attempted to carry away forcibly the princess, appears 
unexpectedly and proclaims the real name of Ganelon. The 
felon of Roncevaux, thunderstruck, goes away, his head 
hanging down, to fight and die in Palestine. But now arises 
the question, Can the son of Ganelon marry the daughter of 
Roland ? 

Up to this moment the drama has dragged heavily, but 
it becomes suddenly interesting and elevating. Everyone 
now declares that the nobleness of the son redeems the igno- 
miny of the father. The Emperor, all the people around, 
and even the daughter of Roland herself, insist upon Gerald 
accomplishing the proposed marriage. But Gerald accepts 
the cruel sacrifice imposed upon him by the inextricable 
situation, and, following the voice of honour, fastens the re- 
conquered Durandel to his side and departs for ever, his 
heart broken. It is quite clear that the first three parts 
of the drama are preparations or episodes, and only the end 
is interesting and new. But where in all that is the lyric 
element, excepting in the two last scenes ? The consequence 
is that the two first acts are long and monotonous. 

M. Rabaud is evidently a good symphonist ; he knows how 
to develop his ideas, and his os proceeds by series 
of movements in perfect equilibrium, only they are too much 
after the traditions of the concert style. It will be easy for 
M. Rabaud to acquire the experience of the stage, and no 
doubt in future his works will present more variety without 
losing their unity. If I may offer advice to M. Rabaud, [ 
would recommend him the study of French folk music, and 
to get penetrated by its melodic national spirit. Undoubtedly 
his unquestionable talent as a symphonist would gain a larger 
field and his style more suppleness. 

The score of “ La Fille de Roland ” is, in fact, a sound 
work, in which the author adopts the new principles, but 
without exaggerations. It is written by a sure hand, and 
human voices are not treated as wind instruments, as is 
the case with modern young composers. M. Rabaud’s 
music is interesting, yet it lacks variety and warmth. A kind 
of arioso of Amaury in the first act, Gerald’s song in the 
second, as well as the ensemble in the third act, when Gerald 
arrives, are a few examples of what M. Rabaud may achieve 
in the future. The score of “ La Fille de Roland” is an 
interesting début full of great promises. 

The performance and the mise-en-scéne are, as usual at 
M. Carré’s theatre, in every respect magnificent. M. Beyle, 
the tenor, is first-rate as Gerald, both as singer and actor. 
M. Vieuille deserves all praise as Charlemagne, and M. Sizes 
is quite satisfactory as Ragenhardt, the Saxon chief. Mme. 
Marguerite Carré, as Berthe, Roland’s daughter, is ex- 
tremely pleasing, but the part is too strong for her vocal 
powers, and she ought to avoid useless efforts if she does 
not wish to spoil her sweet voice and her —- talent. 
The secondary parts are well interpreted by MM. Allard and 
Huberdeau, as well as by Mmes. Muratore and Dumesnil. 
The orchestra went splendidly under M. Messager’s baton. 
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The master Joachim, with his Quartet, has been giving three 
concerts at the Salle de la Nouvelle Société Philharmonique, 
Rue d’Athénes, the programmes including nine Beethoven 
quartets. The first of the series, on Thursday evening, 
March 17th, presented the first quartet in F, in which Beet- 
hoven, although still following the method and the rules of 
his predecessors, began to show his own sovereign individu- 
ality. The eighth quartet in & minor followed; here the 
great composer begins already to enter a new path, in which, 
without much modification of established forms, he adapts 
them to his peculiar nature, adding to them what they 
lacked. 

The third number brought the twelfth quartet in & flat— 
that is to say, the second of the last five, in which Beethoven 
extended the powers of musical expression to a degree pre- 
viously unknown. These three works, representing the so- 
called three different Beethoven styles, correspond exactly 
with the history of his life. First, the happy years of his 
serenades and his beautiful septet ; second, the days of the 
plenitude of his genius; and third, the final dull sadness 
of his life, when, oppressed by his deafness, he seems to have 
bid adieu to the exterior world. 

The incomparable superiority of Joachim’s Quartet con- 
sists precisely in the accurate reproduction of the different 
psychological conditions under which each work of the great 
master was composed. It is really wonderful to hear all four 
performers affected by the special mysterious beauties of each 
different quartet. Such performances, which elevate the 
audience to highest regions of art, pre-suppose, of course, a 
deep meditation and a long practising together during which 
the accents, the movements, the nuances, and the effects of 
the inspired composer’s music are most carefully studied. Of 
course, the ‘‘ Soirées du Quatuor Joachim ” are a real musical 
event, and the applause of the crowded and select audience 
is as enthusiastic as it is deserved. 

On Good Friday MM. Colonne and Chevillard did not 
follow the customary traditions of presenting a programme of 
sacred music. The first-named gave the dramatic-theatrical 
Requiem of Berlioz and M. Chevillard some selections from 
Wagner’s “ Valkyrie,” “‘ Maitres Chanteurs,” “ Tannhiuser,”’ 
and the ‘“Crépuscule des Dieux.’ Berlioz’s Requiem, 
executed by a strengthened orchestra, as described in my 
letter of March Ist, produced the same impressions upon the 
ignorant public, in general moved more by noise than by real 
musical sentiment. At M. Chevillard’s the masterly singing 
of M. Delmas from the Grand Opéra, produced with the 
desired effect various Wagner solos, the orchestra complet- 
ing a perfect performance. 

The Société des Concerts du Conservatoire was the only 
one faithful to the old traditions by performing Bach’s 
* Passion selon Saint Jean.” Although perhaps not so 
elevated in style and grandiose in form as the ‘‘ Passion selon 
Saint Mathieu,” this work of the immortal composer contains 
some majestic choruses and many beautiful pages. 


8S. D. C. Marcuest. 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


“Wuat’s in a name ? ” asks the poet, as if it little mattered 
providing the thing named is good. For all that, a piece of 
music with a pleasant title is not to be despised. For this 
month we present a Romance for pianoforte, by Horace 
Barton, and the title is well selected. The character of the 
music, with its opening notes foreshadowing the winding 
cantabile principal theme, the varied rhythm, sudden changes 
of measure, all suggest some story not relating to ordinary, 
humdrum life. The music hes character and charm, and 
from a purely technical point of view possesses interest. 





Reviews of Hew Music and Rew 
Lditions. 


Introduction to Playing from Score, by Proressor Dr. Huco 
Rremann:_ Translated from the German. (Edition 
No. 9208. Price, net, 2s. ; bound, net, 2s. 6d.) London : 
Augener & Co. 
To persons who have only played pianoforte music with its 
two staves and two clefs, the very idea of reading twelve, 
twenty, or even more staves rapidly, and at the same time 
giving some idea of the music on the pianoforte seems an 
impossibility ; and such, indeed, it would be without method. 
Our author recommends diligent practice in playing from 
figured bass as an “indispensable condition for a perfect 
mastery of score-playing ” ; also the playing of Bach’s piano 
and organ works, as well as of older compositions of all kinds 
in a similar style. A whole chapter is devoted to Mozart's 
string quartet in p, in which, by many illustrations, is 
shown how with two hands fairly to represent the four 
parts. If a student, says Dr. Riemann, “ has once learned 
to manage quartets, he has mastered the most difficult part 
of the art ’’—i.e. of playing from score. The last chapter deals 
with the orchestral score, and as example for practice is given 
the first part of the first movement of a symphony in c by 
Franz Xaver Richter, “ the oldest member of the Mannheim 
School of Composers, about 1750, and, with J. Stamitz, the 
most important representative of the symphony before 
Haydn.” This illustration from the earliest stage of the 
symphony is not only a useful stepping-stone for the student 
from the quartet to the symphonies of Mozart and Haydn, 
but of real historical value and interest. Anyone acquainted 
with Dr. Riemann’s numerous works needs not to be told 
that he is very thorough in all he undertakes, and also that, 
although a man of great ability and evidently quick intellect, 
he knows how to help students, and he has an extremely 
pleasant way of imparting knowledge. Like Professor Prout, 
in his theoretical works he shows himself no mere pedant, but 
an enthusiast in his art. 


T'ext-Book of Simple and Double Counterpoint, including Imita- 
tion or Canon, by Prorgessor Dr. Hugo Riemann. 
Translated from the German by S. Harrison LovEWwELL, 
Director of Music, Whitman College, Walla Walla, 
Washington, U.S.A. Leipzig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 
1904. 

Tue author's knowledge of his subject is unquestioned ; so 

also is his ability to explain his meaning to students ; while 

a certain enthusiasm in his expounding matters which in them- 

selves are not particularly attractive, makes study pleasant. 

Dr. Riemann’s definition of counterpoint as “ the theory of 

the free invention of melody ” shows that he is a modern. 

The translation is good, and Mr. Lovewell has succeeded in 

turning, as was his aim, the “ original text into English simple 

enough to be readily intelligible to the average student of 
music.” 


Living Masters of Music, edited by Rosa Newmarcu. No. 1, 
Henry J. Wood, by Rosa Newmarcu. John Lane (The 
Bodley Head). 

THis new series opens with a name of importance in our 

musical life. The rise of Mr. Henry J. Wood “ from com- 

parative obscurity to the conspicuous heights of success ”’ has 
been very striking, and in the rush and whirl of the musical 
life of to-day the public ss apt to forget how much it owes 
to this one man. In writing of “living celebrities ” there 
is the danger of overpraise, and a danger all the greater when, 
in addition to admiring the artist, the writer is on intimate 
terms of friendship with him. Mrs. Rosa Newmarch makes 
no secret either of her admiration or of the friendship which 
she enjoys ; indeed, while recognising the risk of saying too 
much, she feels that an “entirely objective standpoint 
must necessarily lack the intimate » & and actuality which 
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give its chief value to a contemporary record.” The book is 
well and pleasantly written, and the two words, ‘‘ continued 
development,” in which she sums up the conductor’s future 
show that she does not consider her hero in all points perfect. 
At the end of the volume there is a carefully prepared list 
of the novelties produced by Mr. Wood at the Symphony, 
Promenade, and Sunday concerts, together with the dates 
from the commencement, November 2nd, 1903, being the 
latest date mentioned. 





The Newest School of Velocity for the Pianoforte, by H. 

Berens, Op. 61. Revised, phrased, and fingered by 

O. Tuiimer. Books L-IV. (Edition Nos. 6058a, B, c, 

and p; price, net, Is. each.) London: Augener & Co. 
Haypn is said to have taken a long time over his “ Creation ”’ 
because he wanted it to last a long time. In these four 
books of exercises we find traces of. thought and care, and 
as result they have stood the test of time; the composer 
has been dead well-nigh a quarter of a century, and the 
exercises are still, and justly, valued. Czerny, as every 
schoolgirl knows, wrote a set of vélocité studies, of which 
the great merit cannot be denied ; yet with few exceptions 
the aim which he had in view was so strong that he did 
not always trouble about making the music as attractive 
as possible, so as to help students over technical work which 
in itself is dry. It is useless preaching to young folk about 
the great good which ultimately results from regular practice 
of scales and arpeggios, or exercises of which they form the 
basis. Nearly all think of the present and of the dull nature 
of such work. In Berens we find in many numbers genuine 
musical interest. Anyhow, they are thoroughly safe and 
sound. Book I. contains fourteen numbers, among which 
—by way of illustrating what we have just said respecting 
the mode of gilding the pill—may be instanced No. 4. Here 
we have plain scale passages for both hands, but there is 
a certain freshness in the music which makes them appear 
means rather than an end ; and among the twelve in Book IL., 
also the short No. 25, which is a little song without words, 
the object of the study is to play melody and accompaniment 
notes with the same hand. All four books have been con- 
acientiously edited by Mr. Thiimer. 





Album-leaves (Albumblatter) for the Pianoforte, by J. Bere- 
Hout, Op. 31. No. 1, Romance; No. 2, Waltz; and 
No. 3, Nocturne. London: Augener & Co. 
‘THESE three pieces are very attractive and, considering that 
the composer has kept within comparatively modest limits, 
very clever. The Romance opens with an expressive theme, 
which by its rhythmic structure at once attracts attention ; 
the middle section, too, with its points of free imitation, also 
deserves mention. The influence of Schumann is reflected in 
the music, though not to any undue extent. The Waltz 
(No. 2) is bright, and here again rhythm plays a prominent 
part—at times, indeed, as in the animato of the first page, 
the effect is decidedly piquant. The Nocturne (No. 3), based 


on an expressive theme, is the simplest of the three pieces, 


yet not the least engaging. We have noted the character of 
the music, but the writing for the instrument shows skill and 
taste. 





Transcriptions Opératiques pour Piano, par Epovarp Dorn : 
Wallace’s Maritana. (Edition No. 12057; price, net, 
ls.) London: Augener & Co. 

WE recently spoke about an operatic fantasia on “ Tristan ” 

as a thing which at first blush one would feel disposed to 

condemn. But we pointed out how that particular pre- 
sentation of a great music-drama in modest form had its 
use. “ Maritana’”’ is a much simpler work; it was written 
in the days when operas contained detached airs, and these 
having a more independent musical life than most modern 
melodies associated with the stage. To some advanced 
musicians the airs in “ Maritana”’ appear simple almost 
to childishness. The power of a simple melody, if it come 
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from the heart, is, however, great, and there is a homeliness 

and spontaneity in Wallace which readily account for their 

popularity. 

5 Pezze per Grand Organo, di Remicto Renzi (Primo Organista 
alla Basilica Vaticana). (Edition No. 5828; price, net, 
2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

No. 1 is a Preludio, the principal theme of which is presented 

trom the very outset in canonic imitation, while throughout 

the movement points of this kind are frequent, and yet the 
music is never dry ; on the contrary, it is exceedingly pleasing. 

No. 2, Andante Cantabile, is graceful. It opens with a flowing 

melody, out of which, by extension, the principal section is 

formed, and which, after a delicate middle part in minor, is 
resumed with more ornate, though by no means heavy accom- 

paniment ; the movement ends with a quiet coda. No. 3 

is a Canone, and the canon at the octave is strictly carried 

out from first to last. The name of the piece suggests some- 
thing formal, but there is nothing of the kind ; the music is 
throughout attractive. No. 4, Andante con Variazioni, has 

a pleasant theme and variations, and, if of somewhat formal 

character, most tastefully written. The last number is a 

clever, spirited Toccata. In all these pieces the pedal part is 

studiously simple. 





Four Short Pieces for Violin, in the first position, with Piano- 
forte accompaniment, Op. 20, by Ricwarp Scuovz. 
(Edition No. 11697 ; price, net, 1s.) London: Augener 

» & Co. 
THE first of these pieces is a march of stirring character. In 
music of this kind clearly-marked rhythm is of no small 
importance, and that feature is certainly not lacking. But 
in addition we find fresh thoughts enhanced by skilful treat- 
ment. No. 2, marked Allegretto, is charming. The melody 
assigned to the violin has diatonic simplicity, but in the 
accompaniment there are piquant, yet quiet harmonic sur- 
prises, as if one of the players had taken a wrong note; the 
impression, however, is only momentary: the next note or 
chord soon shows that all is right. No. 3 is an impassioned 

Allegro vivace, refined and attractive. The last number is a 

quiet Andante, a broad, expressive melody with an accompani- 

ment as effective as it is interesting. These four pleasant 
pieces are not only short, but easy. 





Franz Schubert's Songs, transcribed for Violin and Pianoforte 

by M. Hauser. Revised, phrased, and fingered by 

E. Herm. Nos. 1-12. London: Augener & Co. 
In transcribing songs for the pianoforte, melody suffers 
more or less. By proper finger action, and by careful use 
of the sustaining pedal, it is possible to a certain extent 
to imitate the voice on the household instrument, but not 
nearly to the same extent as on the violin. The arrange- 
ments under notice, therefore, will be most acceptable to 
performers on the violin who.have no voice, or to those 
who have not been taught to sing. The poems are’ not 
given, but it is-easy for anyone to refer to the songs them- 
selves and see how well the moods of the poems are reflected 
in the music. In some cases, indeed, this is most desirable, 
as, for instance, in No. 6 “ By the Sea” and No. 11 “ Atlas,” 
in which the connection between the two is so intimate ; 
in No. 1 “ Serenade,” or again in “ The Trout,” to name 
only two, knowledge of the poetic basis is less necessary. 
All the twelve numbers are attractive; it would, indeed, 
be difficult to make any selection from Schubert's great 
storehouse of song lacking this quality. In addition to 
the numbers named the series includes “ Impatience ” 
(Ungeduld), in which the composer seems to have found 
the exact musical equivalent for the state of mind indicated 
by the title. ‘* Resting Place ” (Aufenthalt) is a magnificent 
song; the music, however, is not reposeful, but wild and 
stormy ; the short title does not convey an idea of the con- 
tents of the poem, and was evidently adopted for brevity’s 
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sake. The “ Praise of Tears”’ (Lob der Thrinen), another 
beautiful song, is well known, and so also is ‘* The Maiden’s 
Lament ”’ (Madchen’s Klage), of which, by the way, there 
are two versions. Here the second and stronger of the two 
is given; it is interesting to compare them to see how 
Schubert by a few changes infused more passion into the 
music. ‘‘ The Fishermaiden ” (Das Fischermiidchen), “ Good- 
Night ’’ (Gute Nacht), and “The Miller and the Brook ” 
(Der Miiller und der Bach) are light and graceful. Schubert 
was master of all moods ; he was equally successful in depict- 
ing sadness and despair, and happiness and ecstatic joy. 





Transcriptions of Standard Vocal Works for Violoncello and 

Piano. Nos, 1-24. London: Augener & Co. 
Wuar has been said above respecting the violin transcriptions 
will also apply here. Instead of mentioning them in the 
series order, we will, to avoid repetition, group together 
those for which each of the various transcribers is responsible, 
and, it may be added, they are names which inspire confi- 
dence. Nos. 1, 8, 14, and 16, by O. Briickner, consist of 
Bach’s aria, ‘“ My heart ever faithful,’ a lovely melody, 
which proves that the Leipzig cantor was no dry pedant ; 
whether sung or played, it is bound to make its beauty 
felt ; Grétry’s “‘ Sérénade,”’ from his opera “* L’ Amant jaloux,”’ 
a graceful, flowing melody with an effective pianoforte part ; 
the expressive aria ‘‘ Misera dove son,” which Mozart wrote 
for the Countess Baumgarten, who befriended him when his 
opera “ Idomeneo ”’ was produced at Munich in 1780; the 
expressive accompaniment has been reduced from a simple 
score consisting of strings, flutes, and horns; and the 
delicate “Dans ce doux asile,” one of many attractive 
numbers in Rameau’s “ Castor et Pollux.’”’ Nos. 2, 5, and 
23 are by A. Lindner. The first is Beethoven’s “ Adelaide,” 
a song which, though published more than a century ago, 
has lost none of its charm; No. 5, the flowing “‘ Ave Maria ” 
from Flotow’s ‘“ Stradella”; and No. 23, Schubert’s 
“ Serenade,”’ which, like one presently to be mentioned, 
has become a universal favourite. Nos. 4, 7, 12, 13, and 
20 are by A. Moffat, and these consist of Cherubini’s “ Ave 
Maria,” music in which beauty and dignity are combined ; 
Gluek’s plaintive aria, ‘‘ Ah, la flamme,”’ from his “‘ Orphée,” 
in which the seeker after Eurydice declares that the torments 
of Hades are as nothing compared to the anguish which 
rages within his breast; Mendelssohn’s “ Auf Fliigeln des 
Gesanges,’’ one of the most popular of that master’s songs ; 
the melodious “ Agnus Dei” from Mozart’s first Mass ; 
and Schubert's expressive setting of ‘‘ Freudvoll und leidvoll,”’ 
from Goethe's “‘ Egmont,” a poem to which the composer’s 
great contemporary, Beethoven, also added significant 
music. Nos. 3, 6, 11a, 15a, 17, 18, and 24 are by Sebastian 
Lee, and the songs are so familiar that it will suftice to men- 
tion them :—* Wie bist Du meine K®énigin,” by Brahms, 
Gounod’s “ Sérénade,” Lotti’s “‘ Pur dicesti,’”’ Pergolese’s 
“ Air d’Eglise,” Reinecke’s ‘“‘ Priétre du Soir,” the ‘* Cujus 
Animam”’ from Rossini’s “ Stabat Mater,” and Spohr’s 
Romance, “ Rose, wie bist du.” Nos. 9, 10, 11, and 15 are 
from Schroeder’s “‘ Vortragsstudien.”” The first is ‘‘ He shall 
feed His flock,” the second ‘“* Ombra mai fi *’ from “ Xerxes,” 
two of Handel’s songs which, had he written nothing else, 
would have gained for him immortality, Lotti’s “ Pur 
dicesti”” and Pergolese’s ‘‘ Air d’Eglise” (the last two, as 
mentioned above, have also been transcribed by Sebastian 
Lee). Nos. 19 and 22, by A. Nélck, are Schubert's “ Ave 
Maria ” and “ Litany ” ; and Nos. 19a and 21, by F. Kummer, 
are again the ‘“‘ Ave Maria’ and the same composer's “ Die 
Forelle;’’ the attractive pianoforte transcriptions by Liszt 
and Heller of this lovely song have, by the way, added to 
its popularity. 





RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 
Acort, Harris & Co., Oxford: (W. H. Hadow), * Six Songs.” 
—Joun Biocxigy: (2. H. Birch), “ Via Crucis” (The Way 
of the Cross), cantata, new edition.—Capra, Torino : (Ravan- 
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ello), “ Liturgica,” Op. 66.—A. A. Carnes: “ Aids for the 
Singing Class.”,—Henry Frowpe: (E. C. Gregory), Palestrin 
Selections, transcribed, No. 8, “Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis.”’ 
—Hacve Kinestey : “ Sonata in 6,” for violin and piano.— 
Leonarp & Co: (Stepan Esipoff), “* Cinq Morceaux Charac- 
teristiques,” Op. 29 ; (Léon J. Fontaine), “* Nocturne,” Op. 12 ; 
(Sydney H. Gambrell), ‘“‘ March of the Cavaliers”? and “ A 
Rustic Barn Dance”; (A. W. Hume), “ Marguerite”; (J/. 
Warwick Moore), *“‘ Daintie Dollie’; “La Rosiére,” and 
“Terpsichore ’; (F. Mullen), “Chant sans Paroles”; (2. 
Thielman Prior), “‘Moon Rays”; (S. Claude Ridley), 
“Country Dance,” “ La Féte des Fleurs,” and “‘ The Naiad’s 
Dream ”; (Strelezki), ‘‘ Air de Ballet,” “ Gavotte de Noél,’’ 
and “In Dreamland”; (£. J. Taylor), ‘The Motor-Car,”” 
galop ; for the pianoforte ; (Stepan Esipoff), ‘Trois Morceaux 
de Salon,’’ for violin and piano; (Clifford Chambers), “ Wil 
You Forget ?”’ ; (Esipoff), ““ The Old, Old Way ” and “ Young 
Love”; (Vivian Grey), “Since Last We Met”; (Wilton 
King), “‘ Unless Your Heart Were Mine”; (Frank L. Moir), 
“ Heliotrope ”’ ; (Joscelyn Noel), “* Down by the River, My 
Darling”; (J. L. Roeckel), “‘ Gossamer Dreams ” and “‘ My 
Day and Night ”’ ; (Kent Sutton), “‘ All My Own ” and “‘ Where 
Thy Heart Reposes,” songs ; (Joseph Romano), “‘ Two-part 
Vocal Exercises.”—Levckart, Leipzig: (Surzynski), “ Fan- 
taisie ” for organ, Op. 30.—Atoys Mater, Fulda: (A. Thier- 
felder), ** Kaiser Max,” Op. 36.—Novetto & Co.: (J. H. 
Stammers), “ Roses,” song.—Rexves: (C. Fred. Kenyon), 
“‘How to Memorise Music.”—Ricorpt & Co., Paris: (Louis 
Lombard), ‘Valse Eccentrique” (for string orchestra), 
transcribed for piano.—G. Scutrmer, New York: (Ch. M. 
Loeffler), ““ Quatre Melodies,”’ Op. 10.—Scuorr & Co. : (Isabel 
Hearne), “In the Night,” ‘‘ One Greeting More,” “ Spring 

yorld,” “Jenny Kissed Me,” and “ Rose Laughed in My 
Face,” songs.—VINCENT Music Co., Lrp.: (F. C. Baker), 
“How We Hear”; (St. John Lacy), “ The Heart’s Desire,” 
song cycle, Op. 18.—Tue Vocatist Co., Lrp.: (H. A. 
Keyser), ‘“‘ My Heart is Heavy,” song.—CuarLes WooLHousE 
(John Dodd), ‘* Garden of Love,” song; (P. M. Garratt),. 
“Gathering Song of Donald the Black”; (Felix Godard” 
“ Dream of Roses,”’ waltz; (John Henry), “ Bid Me to Live,” 
song; (Conal Quirke), ““ Romance in G,”’ for violoncello or 
violin and piano; (H. Sharpe), “ There is a Garden in Her 
Face” ; (Carl Weber), “* Kinder-Album,”’ Books 3 and 4, for 
piano; (Ernest Young), “An Autumn Reverie,” “ Am 
Fernen Horizonte,” and “ Tragédie,” songs, 


IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


“* MusIcat festivals,” one might exclaim in a slightly modified 
version of a famous passage of Dryden, “have grown¥so 
frequent that they have lost their name!” Seriously, though, 
the name of festival is becoming something too common in 
the mouths of concert-givers. The series of concerts given 
last month at Queen’s Hall, under the management of Pro- 
fessor Kruse, were excellent of their kind; but why they 
should have been dubbed a festival passes our comprehension. 
A festival implies some special cause, some unwonted induce- 
ment for rejoicing. We sincerely trust that the pecuniary 
result of his concerts has caused Professor Kruse to rejoice, 
but this use of the word is a trifle too proleptic to pass muster 
in ordinary parlance. Or, again, a festival should celebrate 
the memory of some great man, or the glory of one still living, 
yet here again Professor Kruse is not justified of his vocabulary. 
His festival, so far as we could see, did not celebrate anybody 
or anything in particular. It is true that Herr Weingartner 
was engaged to conduct the series of concerts, but the festival 
was not apparently designed to heap honours upon him, or 
it would have been called the Weingartner Festival. We are 
delighted that Professor Kruse should provide London with 
first-rate music, as he has now done for some years ; but the 
word “festival” has certain associations which should be 
respected. It is'no one’s advantage to do otherwise. Fes- 
tivals that are real festivals will lose caste if the word is made 
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too common, and festivals that are not will disappoint their 
supporters by not fulfilling the expectations that their 
designation has raised. Thus it was impossible not to feel 
a certain sense of injury in the fact that Professor Kruse's 
Festival was singularly deficient in new music. At a festival 
such as those of Leeds and Birmingham novelties are an im- 
portant feature of the scheme, and the associations of the 
word unquestionably engendered dissatisfaction with the 
plan of an elaborate series of seven concerts, dealing, almost 
without exception, only with the most familiar music of the 
ordinary repertory. owever, we have done with faylt- 
finding. Regarded merely from the ordinary point of view, 
Professor Kruse’s concerts were highly meritorious, and 
his enterprise deserved even more support from the public 
than it actually received. Especially should the London 
musical world be grateful to him for introducing the Sheffield 
Chorus to us and for giving us an opportunity of hearing Herr 
Weingartner in a selection of music far wider in range and more 
varied in appeal than any that he had previously conducted 
in London. The performance ot the Sheffield singers was 
nothing short of a revelation. In “ The Dream of Gerontius ” 
and the Choral Symphony at the opening concert on April 9th, 
and again in Beethoven’s Mass in p and Parry's “ Blest Pair 
of Sirens” at the closing concert on April 20th, they made 
a prodigious impression. Not merely is their tone full 
and sonorous, their attack clean and crisp, and their power of 
endurance almost miraculous, but the dramatic force of their 
singing is something far beyond anything that has been 
heard in London, at any rate within the memory of the 
present generation. Their performance of ‘ Gerontius ” 
was throughout a tour de force. In the angelic choruses they 
sang with exquisite refinement and with an ethereal touch of 
spirituality that gave a new beauty to Dr. Elgar’s wonderful 
music ; and their rendering of the famous chorus of Demons 
touched the limits of permissible realism in its weird intensity 
and concentrated malevolence. This, of course, was in a way 
their show-piece, but their performance of the terribly exact- 
ing choruses in Beethoven’s Mass was, if possible, more 
astounding still, and the applause that was bestowed upon 
their trainer, Dr. Henry Coward, who has achieved magnificent 
results with magnificent material, was richly deserved. Herr 
Weingartner’s reputation has been enormously enhanced by 
this festival. We all knew him as an admirable conductor of 
Beethoven, and the few—the very few—who attended his 
Berlioz concert last autumn had realised his sympathy with the 
best side of the French composer's picturesque personality. He 
has now proved himself to be a musician as versatile as he is 
cultivated and original. He has shown himself to be equally 
skilful in handling the dainty elegance of Mendelssohn and 
the highly-coloured melodrama of Tschaikowsky; and no 
less sympathetic an interpreter of the youthful romance of 
Schubert because of the subtlety with which he tracks the 
psychological mazes of Brahms. Few conductors impress 
a hearer so unmistakably as Weingartner with a sense of 
having a definite grasp of the intellectual value of the work 
in hand. Indeed, his readings are sometimes almost peda- 
gogic in their clear-cut analysis of the composer's intention. 
There was a similar touch of the schoolmaster in Biilow, and 
though Weingartner very rarely exceeds legitimate limits 
in this respect, there are times when his determination to 
make his audience understand what the composer and his 
interpreter are aiming at becomes almost oppressive. Even 
so, however, he is always absorbingly interesting, and in the 
masterly way in which, so to speak, he has elaborated the 
architectonics of conducting, never letting details interfere 
with the main lines of the structure, and passing from climax 
to climax with ever-increasing grandeur of effect, he probably 
has no living rival. It would serve no good purpose to discuss 
the various programmes in detail. Most of this music was 
familiar, and the chief interest to regular concert-goers lay 
in its interpretation. The only novelties were a set of three 
songs with orchestral accompaniment by Weingartner himself, 
two of them of great poetical and musical beauty ; and an 
Italian Capriccio by Hugo Wolf. The instrumental soloists of 





the festival were Professor Kruse and Mr. Mark Hambourg, 
and the solos in ‘‘ Gerontius”’ and the Mass were sung by Miss 
Agnes Nicholls, Miss Edna Thornton, Mrs. Harriet Foster, 
Mr. Gervase Elwes, Mr. Frederic Austin, and Mr. Ffrangeon 
Davies. Friulein Malten’s non-appearance was a disappoint- 
ment, but her place was capably filled by Miss Agnes 
Nicholls, whose rendering of the closing scene from “ Gétter- 
diimmerung ” was a remarkable piece of dramatic singing. 
The other concerts of the past month can be briefly dis- 
missed. The Popular Concerts flickered out rather un- 
interestingly at the end of March, the only noticeable produc- 
tion of the end of the season being the revival of Mr. Cyril 
Scott’s piano quartet, which had previously been given at a 
Broadwood Concert. It is a work of no little charm and 
originality, and though somewhat revolutionary as regards 
form, justifies itself by the masterly way in which the musical 
interest is sustained. The Broadwood Concerts kept up their 
very high standard to the end, the last concert on March 29th 
being as attractive as any of its predecessors. At this the 
Kneisel Quartet appeared and played Schubert’s p minor 
quartet with exquisite finish and delicacy. The Boston 
players carry smoothness and refinement to an extent which 
in some music—in Beethoven's, for instance—would end in 
being finicking ; but it is hardly possible to play Schubert 
too delicately, and their performance was unquestionably a 
triumph of mechanism. The Philharmonic Concert of March 
24th was quite the reverse of epoch-making. The inclusion of 
Bottesini’s absurd double-bass concerto, admirably as it was 
played by Mr. Claude Hobday, was an experiment of very 
doubtful value ; and Mr. Borwick’s performance of Brahms’s 
concerto in p minor was hardly calculated to convince those 
who have not made up their minds to accept Brahms as the 
legitimate successor of Beethoven. A new mezzo-soprano, 
Miss Maria Gay, made a success with Vincent d’Indy’s fine 
“Lied Maritime.”” New works by young English composers 
are not such rare aves in our concert rooms as they used to 
be, but were they much commoner than they are a word of 
special praise would be due to Mr. Hubert Bath’s vocal scena, 
“Invocation,” produced at a Royal Academy concert on 
March 29th. It is a melodious and effective little work, 
immature in many ways, but decidedly promising both as 
regards scoring and sheer musical invention. RvuBaTo. 


Musical Wotes. 
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HOME. 

London.—A reception in honour of Dr. Joachim, to 
commemorate his first appearance in England on May 27th, 
1844, is to be given on Monday, May 16th, at the Queen’s 
Hall, when an address, and, as memento, his portrait, painted 
by Mr. John S. Sargent, R.A., will be presented to the illustri- 
ous guest. The Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, M.P., 
hopes to be able to preside. After the ceremony there will 
be a concert of orchestral music. To meet the heavy expenses 
connected with this celebration a “ Joachim Diamond Jubilee 
Fund ” has been started. Cheques should be forwarded to 
the honorary treasurer, Edgar Speyer, Esq., ¢.o. Messrs. 
Speyer Brothers, 7, Lothbury, E.C.—The operas “ Faust,” 
“Bohemian Girl,” “ Daughter of the Regiment,” “The 
Jewess,” “ Trovatore,” “‘ Mignon,” and “ Lohengrin ”’ will 
be repeated in different order during eight weeks of the 
“‘ National English Opera ” which commences at Drury Lane 
on May 2Ist. Before the rising of the curtain Mr. Manners 
will chat for half an hour about the composer, the plot, and 
the music.—Mr. Algernon Rose read an interesting paper on 
“* Primitive African Instruments ” last month to the members 
of the Musical Associations, and Mr. Henry J. Wood gave 
an interesting lecture on ‘“ The Wood Wind of the 
Orchestra ’’ at the Concert-Goers’ Club, on the 22nd ult.— 
Dr. Theo Lierhammer has been appointed a Professor of 
Singing at the Royal Academy of Music.—At a concert of the 
Students of the Guildhall School of Music on March 30th an 
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irse Suite” by Finucane, Wingham Memorial scholar and 
pupil of Mr. Henry Gadsby, attracted favourable notice.— 
A special Loan Exhibition of Ancient Musical Instruments, 
Manuscripts, &c., will be held at Fishmongers’ Hall, London 
Bridge, during June-July, In connection with this Exhibition 
five prizes are offered by a member of the Fishmongers’ Com- 
pany :—£2] for a cycle of three songs; £25 for seven short 
piano pieces ; £12 for two violin and pianoforte pieces; £10 
for an organ postlude, and £10 for a part song or glee.—The 
opera season at Covent Garden opens to-morrow with ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni,” under Dr. Richter, 

Brighton.—A concert was recently given here the pro- 
gramme of which was entirely devoted to the works of local 
composers. It included a pianoforte trio and songs by Mr. 
A. W. Fisher, organist ; and vocal pieces by Miss Celia Bur- 
leigh, Bachelor of Music, and Dr. A. King. 

Middlesbrough.—The programme of the last concert 
Sy 13th) of the Musical Union, under the direction of Mr. 
Kilburn, included Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s new song, “ Elea- 
nore,” sung by Mr. John Coates, and Mozart’s concerto for 
flute, harp, and orchestra, which Mozart wrote in Paris (1778) 
for the Duke of Guines and his daughter, both excellent per- 
formers, the one on the flute, the other on the harpsichord. 

New Shoreham.—Mr. Edward Cutler gave an organ 
recital at St. Mary’s Church on the 5th ult., the programme 
including the Humperdinck-Lemare “Angel” Music, the César 
Franck “ Pastorale,” and Mr. Cutler’s own Minuet in B flat. 

Dublin.—At the concert of the Orpheus Choral Society 
(conductor, Dr. Culwick) on March 22nd two new works were 
produced—a sonata for violin and piano by the conductor, 
and‘the madrigal of Dr. Torrance that gained the Molineux 
Prize and the medal of the Madrigal Society, London, 1903. 
The sonata movements are: (1) An introduction, adagio, of 
impassioned type, leading to (2) a rhapsodie, constructed in 
triplex form ; and (3), an intermezzo, a reflection of the opening 
movement, followed without pause by (4), an allegro molto 
scherzando. This excellent work was admirably interpreted 
by Mons. Verbrugghen (violinist) and Mr. Summerfield 
(pianist). The performance of Dr. Torrance’s fine madrigal 
left nothing to be desired. 


FOREIGN. 


Berlin.—'The young violinist Franz von Vecsey, who has 
only just entered upon his twelfth year, at his last concert 
for the present played the Tschaikowsky concerto with 
astonishing bravura and also feeling.—Leoncavallo’s opera 
“Roland von Berlin,” pe oo oy by order of the Emperor 
William, is said to be completed, and the production of the 
work is planned for the month of October. The composer, 
who will be here during the present month in order to hand 
over the vocal score of his new opera to his august patron, 
will conduct the 200th performance in this city of his ‘‘ Pag- 
liacei.”—August Scharrer, — to; er with Peter Raabe, 
capellmeister of the Munich Kaim Orchestra, have been 
appointed to the conductorship of the Philharmonic Orchestra, 
in place of Rebicek, lately deceased. 

Baden-Baden.—A memorial tablet, placed in the theatre, 
has been unveiled. The inscription is as follows :—‘ To 
the composer Hector Berlioz, born December 11, 1803, died 
March 8, 1869, who frequently and gladly stayed in Baden- 
Baden, and who in 1862 composed and produced under his 
own direction the opera ‘ Beatrice und Benedict’ for the 
opening of this theatre. Erected by the town of Baden-Baden 
in commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of his birth.” 

Cologne.—Otto Lohse, capellmeister at Strassburg, and 
one of the Covent Garden conductors, has been appointed 
chief conductor, as successor to Professor Kleffel, at the 
municipal theatre here.—The Lower Rhenish Festival will be 
held at the Giirzenich, May 22nd to May 24th, under the 
direction of Fritz Steinbach. Dr. Elgar’s ‘‘ The Apostles ” 
will be performed on the opening day for the first time in 
Germany. Of the other works may be named: Bach's 
“Der zufriedengestellte Molus,” for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra; Brahms’s ‘“ Triumphlied ” ; ;. Max _ Bruch’s 





“Sanctus,” for two soprani, double chorus, and orches- 
tra; and Richard Strauss’s “ Taillefer’’ for soli, chorus, 
and orchestra. The vocalists will be the ladies Berta 
Morena, O. Metzger-Froitzheim, Stefanie Becker, and MM. 
Theodor Bertram, H. Knote, Felix von Kraus, J. M. Orelio, 
and Ludwig Wiillner.—The monument to Franz Wiillner will 
be executed by Charles Samuel, husband of the well-known 
pianist, Clotilde Kieeberg. 

Dessau.—At the seventh subscription concert of the ducal 
band, court capellmeister Franz Mikorey conducted a new 
symphony composed by him and entitled, ““On the Adria.” 
Each of the four movements bears a superscription : 
“* Excursion on the Adria,” ‘“ Storm and Coast Idyl,” “ Quiet 
Sea,” and “ Venetian Fantasia” ; and there are also further 
indications of the poetic basis of the music, The work was 
warmly received. 

Elberfeld.—Frederick Delius’s opera, “* Koanga,” has been 
produced here with great success. The composer gave a 
concert of his own music in London in 1899, when the quintet 
from Act 1, the whole of Act 2, and the prelude of Act 3 
from that opera were performed. 

Frankfort-on-Main.—The ‘ Tonkiinstlerversammlung des 
Allgemeinen Deutschen Musikvereins ” will be held here May 
27th-June Ist. During the festival an excursion will be 
made to Heidelberg and Mannheim. In the former city a 
matinee will be held, at which a symphony by Klose and 
Charpentier’s symphonic poem “ La Vie du Poéte”’ will be 
performed, with hidden orchestra; while at Mannheim, on 
the evening of the same day, Pfitzner’s ‘‘ Rose vom Liebes- 
garten ”’ will be given. At Frankfort there will be a special 
performance of Baussner’s “* Bundschuh.”’ 


Hamburg.—The composer Goby Eberhardt recently gave 
a soiree, the programme of which was for the most part dedi- 
cated to the memory of the “ piano poet,” Theodor Kirchner. 
It included his ‘‘ Albumblatter,” ‘“ Novelettes,” "and the 
pianoforte trio and quartet.—Siegfried Wagner’s new opera, 
‘** Bruder Lustig,” will be produced here next season. 

Leipzig.—Bach’s “John” Passion, which has not been 
given here for some time, was performed by the Bach Society 
on March 29th under the direction of the new conductor, 
Karl Straube, and with success; the “ Matthew’ Passion 
on Good Friday under Nikisch; and the B minor Mass by 
the Riedel Society.—The last-named society will celebrate 
its jubilee this month (May 8th and 9th). On the morning 
of the first day a Festaktus will be held in the festival hall of 
the central theatre, and in the evening a concert, the programme 
consisting of works by Hassler, Schulz, Bach, Brahms, and 
Draeseke. On the second day will be performed Liszt's 
“* Christus ’’ with the combined orchestras of the theatre and 
the Gewandhaus. 

Ratisbon.--The second Bavarian festival will be held here, 
May 22-24, under the direction of Richard Strauss. The 
members of the choir will be drawn from this city and Nurem- 
burg. The programme of the first day includes Bruckner’s 
ninth symphony with Te Deum; the second Liszt’s ‘‘ Graner 
Messe,”’ and the third Karl v. Perfall’s ‘‘ Huldigungsakt in der 
Walhalla,” hymn for chorus and small orchestra, and Strauss’s 
hymn in 16 parts. 

Strasburg.—According to the Strassburger Post, Court 
Capellmeister Albert Gorter has been appointed successor to 
Otto Lohse. 

Weimar.—The two operas of Peter Cornelius, “ Barbier 
von Bagdad” and the “Cid,” both produced in this city 
(December 15th, 1858, and May 2Ist, 1865), are to be revived 
shortly at the Hoftheater. The works will be performed 
according to the original scores used by Franz Liszt and 
Carl Stér who after Liszt’s departure became court capell- 
meister. These scores differ, it is said, from those in ‘use at 
other theatres, prepared after the death of the composer.— 
An opera in three acts, entitled “ Buddha,” by Max Vogrich, 
has been successfully produced here. The composer is his 
own librettist. There is a prelude, ‘“ The Beggar,” in refer- 
ence to the event which caused Gautama to seek enlighten- 
ment. ‘ Yasothara,” ‘‘ Buddha,” and “ Nirwana,” the 
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superscriptions of the three acts, sufficiently explain their 
subject-matter. 

Wurzburg.—On March 2lst Wagner's “ Rheingold ” was 
performed for the first time under the direction of Capell- 
meister Pinner. It was in this city, seventy-one years ago, 
that Wagner was chorus-conductor at the Opera, where his 
brother Albert was stage-manager, and where certain ex- 
cerpts from his opera “ Die Feen ” were performed at the 
Musical Union, and, to quote Wagner’s words in his Autobio- 
graphie Sketch, “favourably received.” 

Vienna.—Gustav Mahler, director of the court epera, has 
been elected conductor of the Gesellschaftskonzerte in place 
of Dr. Ferdinand Loewe, who has resigned. 

Linz.—The Town Council has established a fund the 
interest of which will enable all the works of Anton Bruckner 
to be performed in this city within a period of twenty years. 
The concerts will be undertaken by the Musical Society. 
The composer was appointed organist of the cathedral here in 
1855 and retained the post until 1868, when he succeeded 
Sechter as organist of the Imperial Chapel, Vienna. 

e.—A comic opera, entitled “* Schlaraffenland,” 
has been successfully produced at the German Theatre. The 
composer, Karl Weinberger, who has already written many 
effective operettas, was warmly received. 

Rome.—Perosi’s new oratorio, “‘ The Last Judgment,” was 
produced last month at the Teatro Costanzi, and was well 
received. Shortly afterwards (April 16th), at the Pope’s 
request, and in his presence, the work was given in the Vatican. 
Among the women were singers, an event which, it is said, 
has not taken place for four centuries. 

.—An opera libretto based on Tolstoi’s novel 
entitled ‘ Resurrection” has been set to music by a young 
Italian composer, Alfano. The score has been handed over to 
Ricordi, and the work will probably be produced next season 
at La Scala.—The three operas pes Sve by the jury for the 
prize of £2,000 offered by Sonzogno will be performed under 
the direction of Ettore Perosio, and not, as previously an- 
nounced, under that of Campanini. 

Paris.—The Ville de Paris prize (10,000 francs) has been 
won by M. Tournemire for a score entitled “ Le Sang de la 
Siréne,” and M. Gabriel Pierné has been rewarded with 
honourable mention and a sum of 3,000 francs for his “ La 
Croisade des Enfants.” The former obtained nine votes, the 
latter five. 

e.—A ‘‘ Grétry ” Museum will shortly be opened in the 
house in which the composer was born. In it will be placed 
manuscripts, autographs, portraits, works concerning Grétry, 
etc., all of which have been collected by M. Radoux, director 
ot the Conservatoire of this city. 

St. Petersburg.—At the fourth and last symphony con- 
cert of the season a number of works were produced for the 
first time, notably a symphony in @ minor by Malishévski; a 
series of orchestral scenes from the popular legend, “ Baba 
Yaga,” by Liadov ; an overture entitled “‘ A Village Holiday,” 
by Zolotarev ; and a fantasia, ‘“‘ From Darkness to Light,” by 
Glazounoy. 

Helsingfors.—A violin concerto in p minor by Jean 
Sibelius, his first work of the kind, was performed by Victor 
Novacek at a concert the programme of which was devoted 
to music by the Finnish composer. The work is dedicated 
to Willy Burmester.—At a symphony concert Robert Kajanus 
introduced as novelties, Elgar's “‘ Orchestral Variations,” a 
symphony, No. 2 in a, by the lately deceased young composer, 
Kalinnikow, and César Franck’s “* Redemption.” 

New York.—Richard Strauss’s new work, “ Sinfonia 
Domestica,” was produced at the Carnegie Hall under the 
composer's direction on March 2ist ; the work was commenced 
in 1902 and completed in 1903. Fifteen rehearsals were held 

—five for full orchestra and ten for the separate groups of 
strings, wood-wind, and brass. 


OBITUARY. 


Ernest Apier, well-known composer (romance for violin 
and piano); fell from a train.—JoHaNN Neromvuk Beck, 





famous baritone of the Vienna Opera; aged 77.—ALFRED 
BovtiaRD, formerly oboist at the Opéra Comique, Paris ; 
aged 52.—CHarRLes Brivapy, distinguished flautist; died 
at Geneva, aged 74.—-GeRaRpD Francis Coss, song composer ; 
died March 3ist, at Cambridge ; aged 65.—Errenne Dererms, 
well-known tenor of the Paris Opéra Comique; aged 59.— 
Koscuitz, tenor of the Opera, Moscow; committed suicide 
in despair at the loss of his voice.—PaoLo Nant, pianist and 
composer ; he wrote a comic opera, entitled “ Mezzanotte,” 
produced at Malta in 1845, where he died ; aged 90.—Joser 
Repicek, conductor of the Philharmonic Orchestra, Berlin ; 
aged 60.—W. T. Regs, Welsh composer and gonductor 
of Psalmody Festivals; aged 66.—Lopovico Sacerpoti, 
founder and for many years chief director of the “ Philhar- 
monie,” Berlin; died April 7th, aged 62.—Vincenzo Sas- 
SAROLI, nephew and pupil of Mercadante (opera, “ Riccardo 
Duca di York,’’ 1872); died at Genoa.—Bernuarp Scunap- 
PAUF, factotum of the Wagner family; died at the Villa 
Wahnfried, Bayreuth ; aged 52. Wagner expired in his arms 
at Venice.—Grore Sgiter, music director at Bensheim, 
aged 73.—Tuxopor. SterscrAser, the well-known music 
publisher, aged 75.—Jutius Stern, formerly leader of the 
renowned band of the Prince of Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen 
at Léwenberg i. Schl.; died at an advanced age at Berlin, 
March 17th —LioneLto Ventura, musical critic (opera, 
Alda, Bologna, 1868); aged 70. 


Sung by Mr. Atherton Smith, 


DVARD GRIEG’S Song, “On THE WATER,” 
— from FIVE SONGS. Op. 60. (Pretty Marg’ret, The mother’s 
lament, On the water, A bird flew screaming, Midsummer eve). 


Augener s Edition No 8834c, net 3/- 





By the same Composer: 
FIVE SONGS. Op. 58. (Homeward, To the motherland, Henrik 
Vergeland, The Shepherdess, The Emigrant). 
Augener’s Edition No. 8834a, net 3/- 
SIX ELEGIAC SONGS. Op. 59. (Autumn feeling, The pine-tree, 


Thou art the vernal prime, Why those days of emotion? Adieu, To rest 
they now have laid thee). 
Augener's Edition No. 88344, net 3/- 
(The English words by Lady Macfarren.) 

SEVEN CHILDREN'S SONGS. Op. 61. Original Norwegian words 
and an English version by Lady Macfarren. No, 1, Sea Song (Havet) ; 
2, Christmas Song (Sang til Juletrwet); 3. Farmyard Song (Lok) ; 
4, Fisher's Song (Fiskervise); 5, Dobbin’s Good-night Song (Kveld- 
sang for Blakken); 6, Song of the Mountains (De Norske Fijelde) ; 
7, Fatherland’s Psalm (Faedrelands-Salme). 


Augener’s Edition No. 8833, net 2/- 
Also to be had with German words. Complete. Price 7s. 6d. 


London: AUGENER & Co. 
Sung by Miss Annie Visser. 
COLERIDGE-TAYLOR'S “ BALLap,” from 
+ “AFRICAN ROMANCES.” Op. 17. 


Augener’s Edition No. 8817, net 2/- 
London: AUGENER & CO. 





Sung by Miss Agnes Nicholls and Mrs. Helen Trust. 


AMILTON HARTY’S Song, “THE Devon 
Maip.” Words by Keats, 
No. 1. (Original) in C; 2, im £; each, net, as. 
London: AUGENER & CO. 





Overcomes hoarseness and loss of voice. 


° SILENT ” VOCAL PRACTICE. 


BARNARD BAYLIS, 5, Princes Sr., Cavenpisu Square, W. 
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The Daily Telegraph 


Of April 1, 1904, contains the following Review :— 

Not a few composers equip with music poems that are unworthy of 
consideration. Sir Hubert Parry, however, rarely goes to any but the 
highest sources, and his settings for voice and piano of four of Shakespeare’s 
Sonnets, published by Messrs, Augener, are remarkably skilful and effective. 
Those chosen are Nos. 29, 67, 18, and 30, “‘ When in Disgrace,” “‘ Farewell ! 
thou art too dear for my possessing,” “ Shall I compare thee,” and ‘* When 
to the sessions.” Thoroughly sound is the writing, while the style is 
elevated, and the music, equally poetical and tasteful, engages and satisfies 
the ear. A German version of the words has been supplied by F. 
Bodenstedt, thus rendering the pieces available for Teutonic vocalists, by 
whom they will no doubt be heartily welcomed, Two lyrics by Cyril Fox, 
entitled respectively, ‘‘ The Lament,” and ‘‘ Dream Days,” have been wedded 
to expressive strains by Stepan Esipoff. ‘‘ Rose Madness,” words by W. 
L. Bultitaft, music by Hamilton Harty, is an interesting and thoughtful 
song, designed for contralto or mezzo-soprano voice, the accompaniment 
being cleverly planned. The same composer has also furnished a dainty 
setting of Keats’s poem, “ The Devon Maid.” Here again the accompani- 
ment, light and agreeably varied, is worthy of commendation. ‘‘ Molly 
Mine,” words by Kate A, Simpson, and music by G. Kennedy Chrystie, is 
a love song of impassioned character that should not lack adherents. , 
Seven “ Moments Musicaux" for piano, by Stepan Esipoff, are melodious 
and attractive pieces that can be cordially commended to the notice of 
drawing-room performers, “ Im Griinen,” three short solos by Th. Kullak, 
will likewise please both player and listener. The writing here is 
thoughtful, and shows an experienced hand. In the “ Albumblitter,”’ by 
Hermann Scholtz, appear twelve brief and well-varied pianoforte pieces, 
‘‘ Brussels Lace” is the title bestowed upon a pretty solo in gavotte 
measure by Leonard Gautier, while Cornelius Gurlitt has displayed no little 
cleverness and humour in his treatment of the melody of *‘ Ach du lieber 
Augustin” in the style of several classical composers. The title “ Bal 
Masqué” covers nine short and taking numbers for pianoforte duet com- 
posed by Percy Godfrey. For violinists A. d’Ambrosio has written a 
“ Romance,” which, while pleasing and effective, is not difficult. 
Professor Carl Schroeder's ‘* Handbook of Violin Playing,” translated and 
edited by j. Matthews, with a guide through violin and viola literature, 
contains plenty of useful information. The violin is described, technique 
discussed, and hints given as to the interpretation of violin music, In an 
appendix information is vouchsafed concerning all violinists of note in the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, and even the twentieth, for 
the names of Miss Marie Hall and Mr, Hegediis appear in the list. The 
guide to literature will be found very comprehensive. 





Edition SONGS. 
No CHRYSTIE, G. KENNEDY, 
ESIPOFF, STEPAN, 
** The Lament” 
HARTY, HAMILTON. 
‘*The Devon Maid” :— 
No. 1 inc; No. 2inw each, 


PARRY, C. H. H 4 Sonnets ‘te Shakespeare, with a 
German version by F, Bodenstedt .. - vet 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
Solos. 


** Molly mine” 
“Dream Days” 


** Rose Madness” 


ESIPOFF, STEPAN. Moments Musicaux. Op. 
Seven pieces, .. ‘ «+ each 
GAUTIER, L. Brussels Lass. Co ourt Dance. 


GURLITT, C. The melody “Ach du lieber Augustin, 
humorously treated in the style of classical composers. net 


KULLAK, Tu. ‘‘ImGriinen.” 3 Short Pieces. Op. tos. 
(O. Thiimer.) No. 1, inG, 3/-; 2, in F, 1/-; 3, ina flat 
SCHOLTZ, He Albumblatter, Op. 20 ‘ie .. = net 


DUETS. 
GODFREY, PERCY. Bal Masque, Scénes de Danse. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


d’Ambrosio, A. Romance, Op. 27 vs _ nm ee 


SCHROEDER, Pror. C. 
Playing, 3rd Edition. 


g2r2 Handbook of Violin and Viola 
Bd., net, 2/6; Paper, net 

g212@ Guive through Violin and Viola Literature. Bound, net, -/6; 
Paper, net 


London: AUGENER & CO. 
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The Daily Telegraph 


Of April 6, 1904, contains the following Review :— 

From this well-known firm we have received a large packet of 
songs and instrumental pieces. An ‘“ Omaha Love Song,” by 
Harold Moore, reveals an expressive melody written in pleasing 
fashion for tenor voice, and set off by a tasteful accompaniment. 
The words have been translated by Edna Dean Proctor from the 
original Omaha, A ‘‘ Jacobite Song,’ words by P. Shaw Jeffrey, 
and music by the composer last mentioned, is not lacking in spirit, 
the straightforward diatonic melody yielding a sturdy English 
flavour. This song should prove acceptable to singers whose aim 
is to stir their audiences. ‘‘ Maiden, my Maiden,” ‘ Merry 
Counsel,” and ‘‘ The Resurrection ” are from the pen of H. H. 
Verhey, a composer whose name is not familiar to us. In the first 
of these—a love song—a flowing melody has been equipped with a 
refined accompaniment, the music being welcome on account of its 
freshness. Light and attractive is the second ditty, the poem 
pointing a good moral to poets, and also to tone-poets. Statelv 
and serious, as becomes the words, is the third example, a setting 
of a poem by Klopstock. To his music the composer has 
imparted breadth and a certain nobility; it is, moreover, well 
written for the voice, In all three instances English versions of the 
German words have been supplied by Edward Oxenford. Of the 
**Bach Album,”’ volumes I and 2 contain favourite pieces for 
pianoforte by the great composer. . . . We cordially recom- 
mend this album, full of delightful movements, chosen principally 
from the English and French Suites and the Partitas. . . . Among 
the composers who have srecia!ly and successfully devoted them- 
selves to the writing of educational music Loeschhorn is prominent, 
In his six Sonatinas (Op. 178-180) there appears not only useful work 
for the fingers, but a certain spontaneity and charm which effectu- 
ally conceai from the pupil the practical aim of the author. ‘‘ River 
Sketches” for the pianoforte, by Arthur Somervell, are light and 
pleasing, the influence of Mendelssohn being slightly felt in the 
smoothly-spun and expressive melodies, There is no reason, how- 
ever, to quarrel with the composer on that account. ‘* Twilight,’ 
fourth of the set displays, perhaps, most originality, and it may te 
noted that upon all the pieces have been bestowed titles leadin; 
realism of innocent character. ‘* March of the Lansquenets,”’ by 
that prolific composer Fritz Kirchner—the opus number is 977—is a 
spirited and rhythmical example, in the middle section of which 
melody asserts its claim. (Quite charming are ‘‘ Inventions,”’ five 


- short and melodious pieces in study form by Stepzn Esipoff, a com- 


poser who possesses the knack of writing in simple style, albeit with 
skill and grace. His melodies are attractive, and they have been 
harmonised piquantly, yet without any sort of extravagance, In 
our opinion these ‘‘ Inventions ’’ are admirable specimens of music 
in which the art is felt rather than seen. . . ** Liebestriiume,”’ 
three songs by Liszt, together with three transcriptions for piano- 
forte by the composer, will appeal to a good many amateurs. 
y ‘hese ‘‘ Dreams” are pleasant indeed: gentle, and at 
times impassioned melodies bing supported by accompaniments 
that exhibit rare refinement. As for the transcriptions, they show a 
master-hand, for in work of this kind Liszt was pre-eminent, 


— SONGS. - 
50044 meet A ** Liebestriiume” (Dreams of Love). No. 1, “ Hohe 
"; No, 2, “Seliger Tod” ; No, 3, “‘O Lieb.” net 
MOOKE. HAROLD. Jacobite aaas oe eee 
Omaha Love Song 
VERHEY, Th. H. H. 
Miidel). 
— “Merry Counsel” * (Lustiger Rath) .. - -. Met 
495t ~—— ‘The Resurrection” (Auferstehung) as oy 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
801sa BACH-ALBUM. Favourite Pieces by J. S. Bach, . 
each, net 


ESIPOFF, STEPAN. “Inventions.” 5 Melodious short 
Pieces for small hands (In Study Form) .. «+ each 
KIRCHNER, F, “ March of the Lansquenets,” Op. 977 
LISZT. “‘ Liebestraume ” (Dreams of Love). ene 
Revised by O. Thiimer * oo +. Met 
LOESCHHORN, A. 6 Senetines. ° each 
- Inc major. Op. 178, No. 1 4. In D minor. Op. 179, No. 2 
. In G major. Op, 178, No. 2 5. In c major. Op. 180, No. 
. In ¥ major. Op. 179, No, 1 6. In A minor. Op. 180, No. 
SQMERVELL, A. River Sketches : 
No. 1. Under the Willows 
2. Revery. 
3. Gliding 
4 Twilight 


London: AUGENER & CO. 


ss Maiden, my Maiden” 


net 
"(Madel, mein 
net 


2 Vols. 
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The Times 


Of April 5, 1904, contains the following Review : 

As usual, Messrs. Augener’s publications in the class of violin 
and violoncello music are exceedingly numerous ; for the first-named 
instrument there are three very graceful and effective pieces, op. 65, by 
dmondstoune Duncan, a characteristic ‘‘ Hebriden-Tanz” by A. 
Moffat, a brilliant concert- mazurka by W. Whitaker, a very taking 

“‘Orientale” and a ‘‘ Romance” by A. d’Ambrosio, a tuneful 

‘‘ Minnelied ”’ by J. L. Roeckel, a ‘‘ Berceuse plaintive” and ‘‘ All’ 
Ongarese’’ by G. Saint-George (both quite effective), and three 
attractive ‘* orceaux de Salon” by S. Esipoff. Haydn Wood's 
‘‘Souvenance"’ is a thoughtful and romantic little piece, and 
Horace Barton’s “ Romance” is effective enough to serve its 
purpose ; Coleridge-Taylor’s “ Gipsy Suite,”’ op. 20, has all the 
Sriginality and fine design that we are accustomed to look for in 
this composer ; and if the little pieces by G. de Angelis are not of 
very great importance, M. Hauser’s transcriptions of favourite 
songs of Schubert will appeal to a large class of young players. 
\n ‘‘Album Antique” of classical pieces, edited by A. Moffat, 
contains some unfamiliar things by masters of the I&th century 
that were well worth reviving ; various new editions of well-known 
pieces by Ernst, David, Paganini, and others, appear; and for 
ioloncello and piano there are a vigorous sonata, op. 46, by X, 
Scharwenka, Mackenzie’s pretty ‘‘ Larghetto and allegretto,”’ op. to, 
a pleasant little ‘‘ Ballade ’’ by Charles Ould, and a couple of well- 
written pieces by Hamilton Harty, as well as some transcriptions 
of well-known songs, such as Brahms’s ‘‘ Wie bist du, meine 
Kénigin,’’ by Sebastian Lee and others, Various books 
# studies, &c., are also sent, besides a handy little manual of 
violin playing translated from Carl Schroeder’s book, by J. 
Matthews, 


= - VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. " 
5. a, 
* ’ D'AMBROSIO, A. Orientale. Op. 24 .. je . met « 6 
7317 —-— Romance. Op. 27. .. o< " ie - net r 6 
DE-ANGELIS, G. Morceaux caractéristiques :— 
Op. 12, No. 1, Enfin seuls ; 2. Romanza ; 3. Serenata. each 4 — 
BARTON HORACE, Romance. .. d ee 3- 
21340 COLERIDGE-TAYLOR. Gipsy Sule. Op. 20. No. 1, 
Lament and Tambourine. No. 4, Waltz os net 2— 
DUNCAN, EDMONDSTOUNE. 3 Pieces. Op. 65 :— 
No.1. Valse —— on oe ée ee - . e= 
2. Hornpipe . ev de os oie ¥ — 
3. Berceuse .. me Sa . 4 
ESIPOFF, STEPAN. Morceaux d de Salon : - 
No.1. Unpeutriste .. - os ‘ — 


2. Melancolia 3 
3. Menuet al Antique (In G ) 2 - oe 
MOFFAT, ALFRED. Hebriden Tanz .. " és . +> 
—— Album Antique. 12 Classical Pieces. 
75384 Book I. 1, Adagio (E, F. Dall’ Abaco) ; 2, Giga (L. Somis); 
3. Invenzione (F. A. Bonporti); 4, Largo and Tambourino 
GV. Guillemain) ; 5, Largo (F, Geminiani) ; 6, Corrente (J. 
Aubert). net 1 — 
75386 Book Il. No. 7, Serenata (F. Bonporti) : Minuetto ‘& Trio 
(J. Ch, Stamitz) ; 9, Lullaby (E. Barbella) : 10, Sarabanda 
ts Allegro giocoso (F. Geminiani); 11, Largo amoroso 
. M. ee 12, Allegro rusticano (G. Telemann) net 1 


7556 ROEC KEL, J. Minnelied (Love Song) .. ¥ pet 1 6 
SAINT- cunasil. G. RBerceuse plaintive. Op. 55 .. oo" 
——  All’Ongarese. Morceau caractéristique. Op. 56 .. 3 
SCHUBERT, F._ 12 Favourite Sang amen by M. Hauser, 
revised by E. Heim. sa .. each 2 6 
WHITAKER, W. Concert Sicha ~~ , a —— 
11780 WOOD, HADYN. Souvenance. Serenade. .. 2 es 
3212 SCHROEDER, Pror. C, Handbook of Violin and Viola 
P.aying. 3rd Edition. Bd., net, 2s. 6d.; Paper .. net 2 — 


42124 Guipe through Violin and Viola Literature. Bound, net. 6d, ; 
Paper, net — 4 


VIOLONCELLO AND PIANOFORTE. 


55853 HARTY, HAMILTON. Romance and Scherzo, p.8 net 2 — 
10018 MACKENZIE, A.C. Larghetto and Allegretto. Op. 10 net 

OULD, CHARLES. Ballad we ee “a _ 
3287 SCHARWENKA, X. Sonata in & minor. Op 46. New 


» * 


Edition, revised and largely re-written, ne - met 4 
TRANSCRIPTIONS OF STANDARD VOCAL WORKS. 
No. 3. Brahms, J. ‘‘Wie bist Du meine Kénigin.’ 
(S. Lee). 3 — 


London: AUGENER & CO. 
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The Daily Telegraph 


Of March 31, 1904, contains the following Review : 


Mr. Georg Henschel is known to the musical public as an accomplished 
singer, pianist, and conductor, and he has also made his mark as a composer. 
An Album of Songs from his pen, with German words and an English trans- 
lation py Constance Bache, has now been published, the first in the book 
“Du — mit der Rosenwange,” written in 1867, forming the composer's 
Op. 1, No. 1. Edited by his lamented wife, the album contains some of 
Mr. Henschel’s most popular lieder. “Six Little Songs for Children,” by 
Amy Adams, are taking and pretty pieces, for which the composer has 
written the words, This attractive little volume would make .an acceptable 
Christmas present for youthful vocalists. Among the pianoforte pieces we 
meet with four of Liszt's ‘‘ Etudes d’exécution transcendante,” edited by 
Edward Dannreuther. In setting down the pieces in question the composer 
worked from pictures formed in his mind, as the superscriptions indicate, 
and there is poetry, if not of the most exalted kind, in his music. The 
technical interest is always fascinating, for Liszt was justly hailed as the 
‘king of pianists.” Géza Horvath, a rising composer, contributes two 
Sonatinas which are not lacking in individuality, notwithstanding their 
modest compass, and an evident intention to present music of only moderate 
difficulty. From the pen of the same composer are a “ Danse Italienne ’* 
and ‘Scéne Hongroise,” both cleverly designed, yet comparatively easy. 

A ‘‘ Rhapsody” by Joachim Raff, entitled “ Sunset,” exhibits 
melodic, harmonic, and technical interest ; and ‘‘ Three Idylles,” from a 
second set of characteristic pieces by Alfred Tofft, engage the ear, and are, 
moreover, well laid out for the performer. August Nélck is another com- 
poser who writes attractive music, and drawing-room pianists should make 
a note of his ‘ Valse de Salon” and “‘ Mignon,” the piece first mentioned 
being particularly graceful. A Mazurka, by Angelo Mascheroni, is bright 
and brilliant, and yet not difficult to play. ‘‘ Album-Leaves,” a set of short 
and agreeably varied pianoforte solos by R. W. Oberhoffer, comprise a 
“Petite Valse Gracieuse,” ‘‘Scotch Air and Melody,” ‘ Mazurka,” and 
“Gavotte” of light and pleasing character, and not too exacting as regards 
technical requirements. Stepdn Esipoff, a tasteful composer, contribute, 
six charming and easy ‘“‘ Musical Leaflets,” which can be cordially com- 
mended. Turning to music for piano and violin, we encounter a “ Ballet 
Album,” containing several movements drawn from the works of celebrated 
composers, and effectively arranged by Fr. Hermann. Selected from Auber's 
** Masaniello,” Rossini’s ‘“‘William Tell,” and Meyerbeer’s “‘ Robert le 
Diable,” and “Le Prophéte,” the music is thoroughly attractive. F. 
David's showy ‘“‘ Am Springquell,” revised by Ernst Heim, will doubtless 
be appreciated by violinists, as also J. L. Roeckel’s melodious ‘* Minnelied,” 
which is dedicated to Miss Marie Hall. 


Edition VOCAL MUSIC. 

No. s. 
12485 ADAMS, AMY. 6 Little Songs for Children .. ‘ net 1 — 
8885 HENSCHEL, G. Album of 12 Songs. Edited ne Me late 

Mrs. Henschel, With Portrait. £.& 6. .. o met ¢ 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
ESIPOFF, STEPAN. Musical Leaflets. 6 Characteristic 
Pieces an . .. each 
6178a,6 HORVATH, G. 2 Sinnticns, | inc » males p minor each net 1 — 
— Danses Nationales, Op. 63. 
No. 1, Danse Italienne ; 2, Scéne Hongroise . . + each 3 — 
5934-57 LISZT. 4 Etudes d’exécution transcendante. Edited by E, 
Dannreuther. (Mazeppa, Feux follets, Ricordanza, Har- 


N 
o 


monies du soir) ae -. each, net 1 — 
MASCHERONI, A Masusie  Arlequin” 4— 
NOLCK, A. 3me Valse de Salon, Op. ros ‘= 
——— Mignon. Piéce de Salon, Op. 107 : on - 3= 
OBERHOFFER, R. W. Album Leaves. 4 Numbers. each 3 — 
RAFF, J. Sunset. Rhapsody from the Suite, Op. 165 s- 
64526 TOFFT, A. Idylies, and Set. Op. 42. 3 Pieces - met « 6 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
73284 BALLET-ALBUM. Dance movements from the works of 
celebrated composers, arranged by F. Hermann, Book: net 2 — 
11366 DAVID, F. “Am Speingyecl,” revised and edited by 
E, } eim o* ** +e ee net 1 
7556 ROECKEL, J. L. “ Minnelied” ‘Gens Song). net 1 6 
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The 
Rew Work Evening Sun 


Of March 29, 1904, contains the following Review of 
PROFESSOR EBENEZER PROUT'S 


L{ARMONY: 


Its THEory AND PRACTICE. 


Sixteenth Edition, revised and largely re-written. 
Demy 8vo. Augener’s Edition No. 9182. 
Bound, net, 55. 


‘A vaste for the science of music, as opposed to its emotional 
side, is a thing inborn like the love of the higher mathematics. 
But it needs no geometrical mind to take in the plain English 
of Dr. Ebenezer Prout’s well-known book on “ Harmony.” 
There is no better cure, we believe, for a year of musical over- 
eating than is to be found in one day of plain living and high 
thinking on the Prout text book plan. This is the sixteenth 
edition of a useful book, which is Augener’s edition No. 9,182 
in London, and was imported this winter by E. Schuberth 
& Co. The Dublin professor, best known for his edition of 
Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” which New York choruses now use, 
apologises for his many editions. His latest, he says, was 
brought out because of further investigation of “ the deriva- 
tion of the higher discords—the ninths, elevenths, and 
thirteenths.” Doesn’t that sound like explaining Edward 
Elgar’s chromatics or the “higher discords”” of Richard 
Strauss ? 

Dr. Prout repeats, in part, his first preface, written in 1889: 

“‘ Most intelligent students of harmony have at times 
been perplexed by their inability to reconcile passages they 
have found in the works of the great masters with the rules 
given in the textbooks. If they ask the help of their teachers 
in their difficulty, they are probably told, ‘ Bach is wrong,’ 
or ‘ Beethoven is wrong,’ or, at best, ‘ This is a licence.’ No 
doubt examples of very free part writing may be found in the 
works of Bach and Beethoven, or even of Haydn and Mozart ; 
several such are noted and explained in the panne work. 
But the principle must surely be wrong which places the rules 
of an early stage of musical development above the inspira- 
tions of genius. Haydn, when asked according to what rule 
he had introduced a certain harmony, replied that ‘ the rules 
were all his very obedient humble servants’; and when we 
find that in our own time Wagner or Brahms or Dvordk 
breaks some rule given in the old textbooks, there is, to say 
the least, a very strong presumption not that the rule is wrong, 
but that the rule needs modifying. In other words, practice 
must precede theory. The inspired composer goes first, and 
invents new effects. It is the business of the theorist to follow 
modestly behind.” j 

How much more modest is this professor than some of less 
acquaintance with the classics. Dr. Prout’s musical illustra- 
tions throughout the text number forty-six from Bach, forty- 
four from Beethoven, thirty-eight from Handel, thirty-five 
from Mendelssohn, and others from Wagner, Schumann, 
Schubert, Mozart, Haydn, and many another man. If “ The 
Messiah ” furnishes thirteen familiar musical turns, the “ St. 
Paul” afiords eleven, and eight are from that gold mine of 
modern harmony, Wagner's “ Die Meistersinger.’’ Chromatic 
chords of the thirteenth lose half their terrors when shown in 
familiar guise.’ 





London: AUGENER & Co, 
199, Regent Street, and 6, New Burlington Street, W., 
also 22, Newgate Street, B.C. 
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pa | Works by 
EBENEZER PROUT, 


B.A. Lond., Hon, Mus. D. Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, 
and Professor of Music in the University of Dublin. 


Demy 8vo. 


ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
16h Edition. 
Edition No. 9182. Bound, net, 5s. 
EY TO THE EXERCISES IN “HARMONY : 
ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE” (Editions 1 to 15). 
Fifth Edition. 
Edition No. 9182a. Bound, net, 2s, 
DDITIONAL EXERCISES TO “HARMONY: 
ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE” (Editions 1 to 
15). Sixth Edition. 
Edition No. 91824. Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 
“EY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
“ HARMONY”: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE” 
(Editions 1 to 15). Third Edition. 
Edition No. 9182¢. Bound, net, 2s. 6d. 
ARMONY : ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
17th Edition, Revised and Largely Rewritten, with 
Analytical Index.” 
Edition No. 9182. Bound, net, §s. 
* When ordering, please state if the 15th or 17th Edition is required. 
NALYTICAL KEY TO THE EXERCISES IN 
THE 16th AND SUBSEQUENT EDITIONS OF 
“HARMONY: ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE.” 
Edition No. 9182e. Bound, net, 3s. 
OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND FREE. 
Seventh Edition. 
Edition No. 9183. Bound, net, §s. 
DDITIONAL EXERCISES TO “COUNTER- 
POINT: STRICT AND FREE,” with Melodies and 
Unfigured Basses for Harmonizing. Fourth Edition. 
Edition No. 9183a. Bound, net, 2s. 6d. 
OUBLE COUNTERPOINT AND CANON. 
Third Edition. 
Edition No, 9184. Bound, net, §s. 
UGE, 4th Edition. 
Edition No. 9185. Bound, net, §s. 
her ANALYSIS : a Companion to “ Fugue.” 
Being a Collection of Fugues put into Score and Analyzed. 
Third Edition. Edition No. 9186. Bound, net, 5s. 
USICAL FORM. Fifth Edition, 
I Edition No. 9187. Bound, net, 5s. 
At FORMS : a Sequel to “ Musical Form.” 
Fourth Edition. 
Edition No. 9188. Bound, net, 5s. 
HE ORCHESTRA: 
Vol, I.—‘* The Technique of the Instruments.” Zhira 
Edition. 
Edition No. 9189. Bound, net, 5s. 
"TTHE ORCHESTRA: 
Vol. II1.—** Orchestral Combination.” Second Edition. 
Edition No. 9190. Bound, net, 5s. 

“ .. . The most practical series of text-books 
on the subjects of musical theory ever placed before 
the public.”— Atheneum, August 9, 1890. 

“... A monumental series of educational works.’ 
— Atheneum. 

London: AUGENER & CO. 











